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THE DEMOCRATIC FUNCTION OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A bor has been one of the significant democratic 


laboratories of the nineteenth century. Democracy had 

set going various social and educational activities which 
we may regard as experiments carried on for the purpose of giv- 
ing free and equal opportunity to all people, of lifting the race 
from ignorance, and of preparing it for social responsibility— 
activities which “were expected to give the democratic ideal its 
reality and consummation.” Of all such essays none has been 
more truly democratic and liberal in motive, or, dare we say, in 
some respects more naive, than the creation of the free public 
library. 

In seeking a cause for this spirit of liberalism we need, at this 
time, go no farther back than to the American and French 
revolutions; here we can trace the political and philosophical 
thought which was stressing in violent terms the need for in- 
tellectual and social freedom for all the people. In the decades 
which followed, the spirit of the times came to rest upon the con- 
viction that the world was an automotive thing, running itself, 
to good purpose if human intelligence at its highest guided its 
course, but to bad purpose if the masses of people remained in 
ignorance. 

The whole nineteenth century can be called a period of buoy- 
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ant romanticism during which man held to a persistent hope in 
the progressive betterment of this life in all of its aspects. As 
the ideals of democracy grew stronger, the way became very 
clear whereby man would be given a chance to live a fuller and 
richer life in accordance with his better nature; the whole world 
would soon and inevitably become a better place to live in. 

The theory of biological evolution was enunciated by Darwin 
and Wallace in the middle of the nineteenth century, promul- 
gated and popularized by Huxley and others, and socialized by 
Spencer. It dropped like an arsenal of bombs, as Professor T. V. 
Smith has said, into this restless, changing, democratic, and ro- 
mantic world, was caught up greedily, given a moral and social 
connotation by religious and philosophical thinkers, and became 
the cornerstone of a completely optimistic view of life. An easy 
belief in universal benevolent progress seemed more than ever 
justified by increasing material prosperity." 

From the origin of the free public library in the middle of the 
last century through its subsequent development up to the ac- 
tual réle which it plays in society today, one is constantly im- 
pressed with the vague and high-sounding assumptions as to its 
aim and function which have everywhere found utterance in the 
words of librarians, and of founders and friends of libraries. 
George Ticknor said in 1851: “I would establish a library that 
the best books of all sorts shall be made accessible to the whole 
people. . . . . I would create a real appetite for healthy reading. 
This appetite, once formed, will take care of itself. It will in the 
great majority of cases demand better and better books.’ 

Later, Lewis H. Steiner stated, retrospectively and exuber- 
antly: “There is a divine right inherent to every human being 
to enter the halls of learning and seizing everything that could 
intensify and enlarge the intellectual powers, aspire to the at- 
tainment of all that tended to make them master of the world. 
. . .. Libraries have become the freest instrument known to the 
nineteenth century for the elevation of the race from ignorance. 


* Cf. Everett Dean Martin, Civilizing ourselves (New York, 1932), pp. 178 ff. 


2 From a letter written to Edward Everett in 1851. See W. I. Fletcher, Pudlic /i- 
braries in America (Boston, 1894), p. 17. 
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A thirst for knowledge has seized the people.”* Much later an- 
other librarian said: ““To foster idealism and to strengthen the 
struggling aspirations of the human spirit is the very essence 
of the library’s service as an institution.”* Another writer de- 
clares: ‘“The modern American librarian [is making the library] 
such a tool for furthering universal education as the world has 
never seen.” 

Thus, from the beginning, the avowed purpose of public li- 
braries has been to offer all kinds of knowledge embodied in 
books to all sorts of people. In this way, it was thought, li- 
braries would further the eager quest by masses of readers for 
the universal enlightenment which is called for in a truly demo- 
cratic country. However, assuming that library service would 
yield a result of this kind does not, of course, make it true that 
it has done so, to the extent imagined. Today, economic and 
political conditions are such that librarians are being forced to 
examine these broad assumptions to find out what measure of 
truth lies therein; to determine more clearly the actual relation 
which exists between the library and the people whom it serves; 
and to explain the nature and to justify the results of library 
service. They are realizing that the hoped-for ends are not im- 
plicit nor realized automatically, but that “critical attention” 
to the “direction and character of its growth” is needed if the 
public library is to be a “true agency for education.’” 

The institution which, first of all, was to bring progressive 
enlightenment was formal, compulsory education. The people, 
in turn, were to make use of this education and take active part 
in advancing the social and political betterment of mankind. 
Education has always been bound up with the knowledge that is 
found in books, and this fact has naturally opened the way for 
the acceptance of the idea that books are essential for everyone. 
Thus, the ideal that had led to the establishment of free schools 


3 “Future of the free public library,” Library journal, XV (1890), c44. 

4A.S. Tyler, “Some aspects of library progress,” Library journal, XLVI (1921), 588. 

5D. C. Fisher, Why stop learning (New York, 1927), p. 55. 

§ William Learned, The American public library and the diffusion of knowledge (New 
York, 1924), p. 75. 
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led logically, a little later, to the founding of free libraries as 
well. 

The origin and development of our free public-school system 
has been written about at length. We find very little, however, 
pertaining to the public library as an expression of, and as af- 
fecting, the social process. Mr. Arnold Borden associates the 
library movement with the establishment of the schools, stating 
that it was spoken of as the “crowning glory of our public 
schools”; that although government and philanthropic indi- 
viduals “influenced library expansion, yet its main incentive 
came from below, that is, from the desire for knowledge on the 
part of great numbers of people.” 

Before the appearance of the free library as we know it today 
it is worth noting that the word “library” had a different mean- 
ing. The precursors of the public library had been the private 
libraries, the proprietary, academy, and society libraries, the 
college, university, and state libraries, none of these wholly free 
or tax-supported. The right of using the books was usually 
granted only to those who met prescribed conditions as to edu- 
cation, fees, and membership, although it is doubtless true that 
the serious student could obtain the privilege without subscrib- 
ing to all of the conditions. 

To what extent have these earlier forms of libraries been af- 
fected by the public library? We find that the proprietary li- 
brary, known also as the atheneum and mercantile library, has 
in large measure disappeared, having been transformed or in- 
corporated into the public library. A recent writer on rental 
libraries foresees, however, the early establishment, on a profit- 
able basis, of large rental or subscription libraries,’ which would 
be similar in some respects to the proprietary libraries; a situa- 
tion which may be brought about by the present inability of the 
public library to supply enough current books to the public. 

The effect of the public library upon the other forms which 


7 “Sociological beginnings of the library movement,” Library quarterly, I (1931), 
278-82. 

8 Cf. Groff Conklin, “Manhattan rental library survey,” Publishers’ weekly, CXXIV 
(1933), 1809. 
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preceded it has never been clearly drawn; though, in surveying 
the library situation today, it would appear to have been mark- 
edly less than has been commonly supposed. Private libraries 
of those who can afford them continue to exist, as do the li- 
braries of learned societies. State libraries have increased in 
number and size. University and college libraries, many of 
which long antedated the public libraries, have grown strong 
as higher education has expanded, with a function but slightly 
modified by the existence of the free library. Specialized li- 
braries on law, medicine, theology, and history have existed from 
early times and continue to exist today with little thought of 
usurping another’s function. 

During the last decade and a half of the nineteenth century 
a new type of library appeared, the “‘special” library, which now 
for more than a generation has occupied an important position 
in the library world and in the world of affairs. The special li- 
brary, so called for want of a better term, is the direct and in- 
evitable product of the machine age and of the era of specializa- 
tion in all fields of knowledge. Wealth has increased, education 
has expanded, and occupational opportunities have changed, re- 
leasing vast numbers from routine work and making it neces- 
sary for them to prepare themselves for other kinds of activity.® 
The older professions have increased their numbers and have 
required that their employees meet definite educational stand- 
ards. 

Business and industry in all of their forms have demanded 
highly trained executives and experts. Banks and financial 
houses, insurance companies, manufacturing and engineering 
plants, department stores, welfare and other bodies, must train 
their personnel, meet the informational needs of the executives 
and staffs, and keep in close touch with similar and related ac- 
tivities elsewhere. The direct necessity of meeting such definite 
requirements has resulted in the establishment of special li- 
braries which, through specialized collections of books and 
other forms of printed material, can satisfy these educational 


9 Cf. W. C. Bagley, “The Upward expansion of mass education,” in P. A. Schilpp 
(ed.), Higher education faces the future (New York, 1930), pp. 135-54- 
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and informational needs. Such libraries are connected not only 
with professions and industries but also with other fields in 
which research is being carried on. They include those devoted 
to the useful arts, as railroads, engineering, and chemical tech- 
nology; to business, as banking and finance, commerce, labor, 
and insurance; to the natural sciences, as chemistry, botany, 
geology; to the social sciences, as education, religion, legislation, 
public utilities; to the fine arts; to medicine; and to other fields. 

Thus, before and since the era of the free public library, all 
other libraries have been almost entirely selective institutions 
established for use under prescribed conditions. Particular 
needs of certain classes of readers have been met. With the ex- 
ception of the proprietary libraries, the various types which ex- 
isted before the public library continue to function today in in- 
creased strength and numbers. To these have been added the 
highly selective special library, a direct outgrowth of the pres- 
ent age of specialization. 

In distinction to all of these, the function of the free public 
library has been to serve the people as a whole, collectively; the 
masses, the general public, the ordinary folk, were to be supplied 
with books in preparation for the duties which democracy was 
thrusting upon them. From the beginning the public library 
has multiplied and flourished. It was to fill a broad and indefi- 
nite need and to be all things to all men; it was to open wide its 
doors and forward the upward surge of the people toward the 
enlightenment which comes from knowledge in books. Just as 
the ideal of American democracy, based upon a literal inter- 
pretation of the notion of equality of opportunity for all people, 
had found expression in a free educational system, so this same 
ideal has been the impulse back of public-library activity in its 
free distribution of books. 

In education, the movement away from selective forms of 
teaching to mass instruction had forced educators to bring 
changes into methods and curricula which would adjust these 
to the needs and limitations of an unselected group. So the pub- 
lic libraries, shorn of the selective features inherent in preceding 
forms of libraries, had assumed a less definite task; they, too, 
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were making a brave attempt to meet the supposed needs of 
masses, who, it was thought, would throng their doors for fur- 
ther knowledge. We must say “supposed needs,” since it is evi- 
dent from the beginning that librarians had no trustworthy way 
of judging the specific needs and interests of the individuals who 
composed their heterogeneous groups of patrons. 

There is, however, this difference to be drawn between our 
schools and our libraries in their methods of transmitting the 
culture of the world. Public education has been linked securely 
from the beginning with the church, the town, and the state. 
The connection of libraries with the state has been far more 
tenuous, due in part, perhaps, to philanthropic donors who have 
shared in their support; but due mainly, as Professor S. E. Le- 
land has pointed out, to the fact that the special taxes levied by 
independent library boards for library purposes have not been 
subject to the scrutiny of municipal budget-makers.” 

In education, on account of the connections noted, a directive 
and even coercive influence upon the youth of the country has 
been possible. This has been almost entirely lacking in relation 
to the clientéle of the library which is composed of adults as 
well as children; a lack which tends to be perpetuated, one is in- 
clined to think, by a kind of sentimental veneration for books 
en masse which precludes, in some measure, the notion of the 
need for any kind of surveillance. 

Where in education youth is guided and regimented in its 
activity by state-supported teachers who are influenced by the 
authority of tradition in the form of established curricula, the 
only guide for service to the clientéle of the library has been the 
variety of reading interests of library patrons as interpreted by 
the librarian. True, occasional social pressures restricting the 
librarian’s choice have been brought to bear in the way of cen- 
sorship of certain books; the actual effect of this, however, has 
been small in comparison with the total amount of freedom en- 
joyed. 

On the whole, the public library has presented the curious 
anomaly of an institution which has been established for the 


% “Observations on financing public libraries,” Library quarterly, I] (1932), 348. 
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people and supported by the people, but whose direction has 
been left almost entirely in the hands of independent library 
boards; or, for most practical purposes, to individual librarians 
who have ruled according to personal convictions, opinions, or 
even idiosyncrasies. Wise and scholarly librarians they have 
often been, but pastors of the people, benign rulers, who have 
not necessarily been agents of demonstrated social needs. 

Another comparison may be drawn between education and 
library service. Professor Bagley has pointed out that in edu- 
cation “the tendency today .... is to hold the educational 
system responsible on every level for making the opportunities 
attractive, pleasant and profitable to all.” He criticizes this 
tendency in putting too heavy a responsibility upon the teacher. 

Librarians have surpassed this effort of schoolmen in the en- 
deavor they have made to maintain the interest of their read- 
ers. In the beginning, as indeed up to recent times, the idea of 
opportunity for all had seemed to imply that the desire and re- 
sponsibility for making full use of the free gifts of the library 
rested upon the individual reader. If books were supplied, it was 
supposed that natural human inclinations could be counted 
upon to do the rest, and that great numbers would gladly avail 
themselves of what was offered and would benefit accordingly. 
But ideals and convictions to the contrary, the notion that the 
thirst for knowledge for the sake of knowledge can be counted 
upon appears to be mostly romance. “The brotherhood of those 
who are curious to know” increases in membership but slowly. 
People need to be encouraged and, in the great majority of 
cases, guided in such a search; even then they must usually be 
convinced of its practical usefulness. 

Thus the duty of keeping the reader interested and satisfied 
has been shifted to the shoulders of the librarian, as in education 
it has fallen upon the teacher. The librarian must use his in- 
genuity and tact to the utmost to arouse and hold his patrons, 
the actual use of the library never being obligatory in any way, 
but resulting always from the purely voluntary urge of the pa- 
tron. This curious situation has led to much missionary work 


1 Bagley, op. cit., pp. 135-54. 
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by librarians in behalf of patrons, who are inclined at times to 
take undue advantage of such service. 

If the library patron finds that his interests and “felt needs” 
are met, he may presumably be counted upon to continue his 
use of the institution. If they are not understood and answered 
to his satisfaction, he will cease to use it. The severity of such 
demands upon the librarian can hardly be overestimated when 
one considers the diversity of interests in any large community. 
Well-meant and generous service may become vague and un- 
certain. John Dewey has said regarding educational objectives: 
“Some kind of intellectual oversight and direction is needed 
unless there is to be mere drift and waste.” Applied to library 
service, this would mean that conjecture as to readers’ require- 
ments must give way to the actual objective study of group and 
individual reading needs and interests for definite communities; 
on such a basis only can be built an effective method for the 
selection of books. 

We are told that institutions which endure rest upon the 
mores and are supported by public opinion.” In 1850 the ma- 
jority of the people were ready to favor the establishment of an 
institution which coincided with popular democratic thought 
and conviction. But any institution, once established, tends 
to become more stable and fixed than the public sentiment 
which has given rise to it.** Thus the public library, as pure an 
expression perhaps as is to be found of the democratic ideal, 
proceeded to function on this original sentiment of democracy 
which itself was steadily and inevitably becoming modified, 
due to the impact upon it of social and political forces which 
were reshaping the thought of the world. 

The library, even more than other institutions, seems not to 
have been altogether a true part of the social process. In some 
way, it has been switched out of the current of social change, 
occupying a niche or eddy of its own. For a long time it seems 

™R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the science of sociology (Chicago, 
1928), 797- 

3 The culture lag is discussed by W. F. Ogburn in his Social change (New York, 
1922), pp- 199-280; also briefly in E. E. Eubank, The Concepts of sociology (New York, 


1932), pp- 369-70. 
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to have been but slightly affected by the forces which have been 
changing the rest of the world. One looks in vain in histories of 
culture and education for studies of the modern library as an 
active force which is making its impress upon the social fabric." 
Due to the nature of its organization and of its service it has 
been possible for it to continue to function largely on its orig- 
inal indefinite ideals and, in a sense, to let the modern world go 
by. 

On the whole, the public library still has its eye on a state of 
society which it considers to be more or less permanent in na- 
ture. It is academic in its ideals, and to it the world’s “best 
books” of literature and fiction are still of superimportance; it 
seems sometimes “unaware of the words, thoughts and things 
that science and invention have brought” but which in the long 
run must be heeded. The effect on general reading of the auto, 
the radio, the talkie, the news-reel, the tempo of modern life 
and of the machine age in general, is only confusedly sensed." 

Not only our knowledge of the world, but the world itself, 
keeps changing from day to day. “The inescapable drive of 
change under the accumulation of ideas and traditions, under 
the relentless impacts of science and invention,” make a fixed 
régime impossible. “An industrial civilization founded on tech- 
nology, science, invention, and expanding markets must of 
necessity change and change rapidly.”** Any institution which 
does not change too, adapt itself to the times, and become part 
of the onward “drive of change,” will be pushed aside to be left 
perhaps for a time to make a harmless life of its own. 

Public education, we observe, has shown for many years an 
encouraging effort to define its objectives. In civic instruction, 


4 C. H. Judd in his recent Problems of education in the United States (New York, 
1933) surveys all of the modern educational tendencies but does not mention the public 
library as an educational agency, except for one brief quoted reference to the Readers’ 
Advisory Service. Yet we are told that it is an educational agency such as the world has 
never seen. In The Educational frontier (New York, 1933), edited by W. H. Kilpatrick, 
no mention is made of the public library. Several librarians have noted its omission in 
the two volumes of Recent social trends in the United States (New York, 1933). 


15 Cf. J. C. Dana, Changes in library methods in a changing world (Newark, 1929). 
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for example, the endeavor is being made to study the social 
needs of pupils and to follow up the results of school education 
to determine the nature of its adaptation to a changing society.” 
Leading schoolmen have recognized as well the individual dif- 
ferences of temperament and ability among children which af- 
fect their learning power. On such bases educators are continu- 
ally urging modification and adaptation of curricula in accord- 
ance with the special needs and aptitudes of the pupils. As a 
matter of course, through suitably written textbooks and by 
other methods, the effort has long been made to adapt the 
materials of instruction to the background of the pupils. 

But the public library has so far formulated no very clear- 
cut objectives. The scope of its possible service, that of bringing 
the contents of books to those adult readers who can best avail 
themselves of such subject matter, is vast. Its course remains 
to be charted. 

To some extent the library is still “uncertain of its mission and 
of its power.”” It has been busy surmising and itself interpreting 
the supposed interests of its readers as a basis for providing 
books. Librarians have deemed it unnecessary, or perhaps they 
have so far considered it impossible, to verify these interests in 
terms of the social and practical values and satisfactions gained 
from the reading offered. Neither has it been prepared, in any 
whole-hearted way, to consider in terms of reading materials 
the needs of individual readers as determined by their qualifica- 
tions. That the contents of the books themselves should be 
adapted to average intelligent readers is an idea that is only 
beginning to gain ground. 

There are, however, some definitely encouraging signs that 
librarians, following an analogous tendency in education, are 
feeling the necessity for studying the needs of individual readers 
and of groups of readers. Certain investigators are trying to 
verify the reading interests of various homogeneous groups of 
library patrons in terms of what they say they like to read 
about.” We find librarians who are steadily recording in in- 
™ Cf. Beard, idid. 

8 Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago, 1931). 
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telligent works a growing concept of the important task ahead 
of them; namely, that of offering to the individuals and groups 
which compose their library clientéle a truly educative and se- 
lective kind of service. 

A few large libraries have been able, in spite of, although one 
can also say on account of, difficult economic conditions, to 
establish adult education departments through which the li- 
brary co-operates with all sorts of adult educational agencies. 
The endeavor is being made in various ways to make effective 
contacts with individuals and with groups to discover or to 
arouse their interest in reading and to offer them discriminating 
aid. 

The oldest service of this kind is the reference or information 
department through which the library supplies information and 
material needed by students and teachers, by civic and business 
clubs and organizations, and by general readers. A more recent 
service is that of the readers’ adviser whose function it is to aid 
in the selection of readable and reliable books suited to indi- 
vidual readers, and to plan courses of reading for those who 
wish to read to some serious purpose or to some definite end, 
either cultural or practical. Young people’s reading is being 
studied in order to prepare and guide the adolescent to meet the 
problems and interests of adulthood. Special aid in definite 
fields of subject matter is being given through well-developed 
departmental libraries; and through teachers’ rooms, to teach- 
ers and students who require professional literature on pedagogy 
and on educational and related problems. Library service is ex- 
tended sometimes to hospitals through reading, grave or gay, 
adapted to the needs of individual patients; to the foreign-born, 
in an effort to help them to become adjusted to the new world. 

Efforts such as these indicate a tendency to substitute in some 
measure a selective service for the indiscriminate collective kind 
which frequently satisfied neither the general reader—nor the 
specialist—nor the librarian himself. 

But is it to be expected that public libraries can ever offer the 
kind of selective service that will satisfy the needs of specialists 
and scholars of various kinds? Can their book collections or the 
service which they render cover the whole field of knowledge, as 
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was formerly assumed to be their function, before specialization 
had resulted in extreme subdivision of subject matter? We have 
found that specialized libraries, antedating and co-existing with 
public libraries, continue to be devoted to definite fields of sub- 
ject matter, with the function of meeting the needs of special 
groups of patrons who are equipped to carry on investigations 
in these fields. Very special libraries, covering all sorts of specific 
subjects, have been called into existence by the requirements of 
smaller and more homogeneous groups and have assumed func- 
tions which public libraries, on the whole, have never attempted 
to fill. Within their narrower fields the chief effort is to carry 
over information and ideas found in printed material to those 
who need and can use such matter. 

The function of the special library and its relation with the 
public library was discussed at length during the two decades 
preceding the establishment of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in 1909, and since that time as well. Some public librarians 
have not been able to accept easily the idea of relinquishing the 
assumed function of meeting all of the reading needs of all of the 
people; this seemed, at least ideally, to belong to their institu- 
tions. They assumed that their task was to recognize new 
needs as they arose and to make every possible effort to meet 
them. Where funds permitted, specialized collections were 
established within the larger libraries. But the majority of such 
libraries have found it impractical to carry this out on any large 
and intensive scale; not only are technical books and other forms 
of specialized printed material very expensive, but the more 
specialized they are the fewer are the patrons who will use them. 

Thus, even though it was considered by some that the public 
library “failed to do its duty” in not undertaking to build up 
such collections, the impracticability of doing so was early 
realized and the task was left to other bodies. 

Exceptions there have been, of course, where certain large 
and important libraries have been able to build up local collec- 
tions of great value, active business branches, and other special 
collections covering definite fields intensively. Yet, sooner or 
later, as fields of knowledge become more and more specialized 
and subdivided, the question will always arise, with respect to 
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every field: How far can or should the public library, supported 
by general taxation, undertake to cover ground which is of in- 
terest to specialists only? 

The problem becomes one, then, of distinguishing between 
the kinds of service which can and ought to be expected from 
the two types of libraries. As pointed out, a library which ex- 
ists to meet the interests of the general reader of varying degrees 
of ability and equipment has its task much less clearly marked 
out than one which acts as an agent in helping to promulgate 
definite knowledge through expert service to specialists. Where 
the interests of patrons seem to the librarian vague and all-in- 
clusive, books are apt to be chosen subjectively, that is, accord- 
ing to the librarian’s standard of judgment alone. This may fre- 
quently lead to a service which does not coincide with the true 
needs of the readers. The special librarian, on the other hand, 
deals with a more circumscribed field of knowledge and with a 
clientéle whose interests and equipment tend to be uniform. A 
knowledge of their definite needs furnishes an objective basis for 
the selection and use of books. 

Is it possible to define in part and perhaps limit the function 
of the public library in an effort to describe its service in more 
tangible and concrete terms? The apparent separation of pur- 
pose between public and specialized libraries need not be as 
complete, perhaps, as seems the case at first thought. The pri- 
mary aims of both relate to knowledge: in the case of one, to 
the spread of the fruits of knowledge among the people; of the 
other, to the extension, through aid given to research and study, 
of the boundaries of knowledge. 

Specialists have studied and are studying aspects and seg- 
ments of larger problems which have full social significance, 
however, only when the results are brought together again into 
a corrected relationship with the larger fields of thought. For 
the further improvement of situations these results must then 
be put to trial and into action by those who can manipulate 
them intelligently. If the true democratic ideal is to be realized, 
even in moderate measure, of extending a knowledge of these 
results to the intelligent layman in order to prepare him for par- 
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ticipation in their social utilization, it is obvious that it must be 
made possible for him to come into contact with them and 
grasp their meaning. 

Thus one of the functions of the modern public library is 
clear, namely, the carrying over to general readers of the sig- 
nificance of worth-while results of investigations which have 
been carried on through the help of specialized libraries by 
scholars and specialists. But specialists usually write for spe- 
cialists in technical language which is not easily understood by 
general readers. Forward-looking librarians who are strength- 
ening their services for individuals realize the difficulty of the 
problem presented. In their effort to carry over to general read- 
ers the socially valuable results of research, they are confronted 
with the need for forms of writing adapted to the diverse re- 
quirements and equipment of varying types of readers, which 
will convey in a readable and accurate way the meanings de- 
sired. 

Librarians may well encourage writers to couch their findings 
in understandable and illuminating form, and, at the same time, 
improve their own equipment and facilities for distributing this 
product freely to eager readers. Knowledge adjusted to and as- 
similated by intelligent readers will become part of the social 
thought content, and will thus gradually enrich the life of the 
people. The public library, with the aid of authors, publishers, 
and the readers themselves, can in this way become a “unifying 
influence” in a world of diversity and specialization and through 
its service share in humanizing the world’s best thought. 

For we can have faith to believe that the intelligent reading 
of worth-while books on important matters that are of mutual 
interest both to the reader and to the author will result gradu- 
ally in a clearer understanding of the changing concepts of soci- 
ety and ali of its problems. This in turn will lead to a more effec- 
tive and enlightened control over social conditions, increase the 
probability of happier and more successful living, and in this 
way justify the vision of democracy. 

Grace O. KELLEY 
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OUR LIBRARIES—THE TREND 
TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


S IS undoubtedly the case in other fields of activity to- 
day, many problems and questions pertaining to li- 
brary work which might ordinarily be discussed are 

being pushed aside in favor of a consideration of the more press- 
ing problems resulting from the universal economic uncertainty. 
There is quite naturally a tendency to pass over matters of or- 
ganization and administration—particularly when they are of a 
theoretical rather than practical nature—at a time when the 
adequate maintenance or perhaps even the very existence of the 
institution concerned is threatened. From another point of 
view, however, it is exactly such periods as the one through 
which we are now passing which often afford an opportunity 
for re-evaluation which is not present in normal times. The 
very fact that an institution is forced to retrench may bring to 
light possible economies or improvements in efficiency or service 
which would not otherwise have been noticed. 

It is with this general thought in mind that the question 
raised in this paper is put, and perhaps the present time is an 
especially appropriate one for the consideration of a policy 
which affects the whole internal structure and, therefore, to 
some extent the efficiency and the esprit de corps of our libraries. 
It is by way of being platitudinous to say that the country and 
age in which we live are constitutionally ‘democratic, but it may 
be valuable to recall and examine the assumption from time to 
time, particularly with regard to certain aspects of institution 
control and management as these are currently practiced. 

The assertion that we are “democratic” has been widely 
made, not always with complete truth or proper regard for 
facts. Whether any authority has specifically stated that our 
libraries—and by this is here meant their internal organization 
and administration—are democratic institutions is not impor- 
tant. The question here raised is, are the internal organization 
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and administration of our libraries characterized by democratic 
government? If so, to what extent; if not, why not; and in any 
case, is the trend toward or away from democratic control? 
“Government by the people” is a definition of democracy uni- 
versally known and accepted—from 6ényos, the people, and 
kpateiv, to be strong or to rule. Let us endeavor to examine the 
facts with the definition in mind. 

One of the best, if not the best example of democratic con- 
trol in libraries today is in the matter of book selection. Many 
of the largest and most progressive libraries and, no doubt, 
numbers of the smaller ones practice true democracy in the selec- 
tion of books. Among these may be mentioned the public li- 
braries of Cleveland, Seattle, Baltimore, and Indianapolis. In- 
stead of keeping the responsibility and authority for this entire- 
ly in the hands of the librarian, as was often, and in many 
places still is, the case, the co-operation of the staff is sought. 
A cross-section of the usual procedure is this: book selection 
meetings are held, usually monthly; to these come department 
heads, branch librarians, children’s and school librarians, and 
assistants from the whole system. Each book on the monthly 
list is reported on, discussed, and voted on by these representa- 
tives as a possible “nominee” to the library book collection. 

A second exemplification of staff participation is the proce- 
dure more or less generally used in the preparation of the libra- 
ry’s annual report. Because the librarian cannot be as fully ac- 
quainted with the statistics, the occurrences, and the minutiae 
of individual departments (and branches, in the case of large 
public libraries) as are the persons directly in charge of them, he 
must naturally depend upon others for details. Thus the reports 
of department heads, heads of departmental libraries, and 
branch librarians appear to be very generally used in the prep- 
aration of the librarian’s annual report. Indeed, the reports of 
the librarian’s associates are frequently quoted in whole or in 
part with due credit to the compiler. Among the libraries where 
this democratic practice is followed are the Library of Congress, 
the Newberry Library, and the public libraries of Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C., and Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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An examination of a few score of college and university library 
reports leads one to infer that the librarians of these libraries 
also have to depend upon their associates for detailed informa- 
tion concerning departmental activities, but college and univer- 
sity librarians seem less apt to print the names of their col- 
leagues or to give appropriate credit to them for their part in 
the preparation of the report. Just how widespread the general 
practice is, probably no one could say. Apparently it is a com- 
mon procedure; certainly it is sufficiently common to deserve 
serious attention and to serve as an example of a participatory 
method in library administration. 

Here are at least two indications of a democratic trend and 
examples of practical, working methods for democratic manage- 
ment. How far are they followed in the larger issues? Appar- 
ently to a small extent only. As far as one can judge, such co- 
operation, though equally possible for most of the major func- 
tions, does not exist to any appreciable extent in the selection of 
heads of departments and other staff, the defining of policies, 
etc. But it may well be asked what there is to prevent every 
member of the staff from having, in person or by representation, 
a controlling voice in the administration of the institution in 
which he works. 

For the progressive and the advanced in matters of organiza- 
tion and management it is customary for us to turn to the busi- 
ness world. Here the closed corporation and one-man rule have 
to some extent given place to co-operative organization and 
management. The situation in one of New York’s largest and 
most successful department stores is illustrative. In this organ- 
ization employee representatives from each department, elected 
by the employees themselves, constitute a council which sits 
with the managers of the firm to help formulate its policies and 
to decide lesser matters, even down to appointments and dis- 
missals. Although the report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends states that, as a result of the advance- 
ment of the movement for better management, “less is heard 
today of industrial democracy” than was the case around the 
period of the World War, joint control and management of this 
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sort by employees have been, if not common, at least not in- 
frequent in manufacturing and industry.’ Of course, President 
Roosevelt’s new industrial order has antiquated even very re- 
cent statements about industrial control. Corporate wealth has 
given up within the past twelve months more power than in any 
previous decade; labor now meets the representatives of govern- 
ment, industry, and the public on equal terms, and the voice of 
the employee, speaking through the new trade codes, has more 
authority and receives more attention than at almost any time 
in our history since the earliest colonial days. In 1926 an en- 
lightened capitalist wrote the following: “It [employee repre- 
sentation] should be regarded as one of the many means of 
making the industrial process more effective, more in keeping 
with the democratic tendency.’? He goes on to say that the 
first principle of employee representation is consultation and 
that the introduction of the employees’ participation in man- 
agement and administration must be brought about gradually. 
Mr. Lewisohn’s book gives, incidentally, an excellent account 
of the rise of this and other modern movements in industry and 
traces the stages of employee representation from the old-fash- 
ioned, antiquated method of posting bulletins without any con- 
sultation whatever, to the formal method of joint control or 
even employee control. 

The tendency toward a more democratic type of management 
is not limited to this country nor to the world of business. It is 
to be observed, to some extent at least, in England and the Con- 
tinental countries and, whether as a cause, an effect, or merely a 
parallel movement, the universities—in England, particularly— 
show a remarkably democratic organization. The thirty-odd 
colleges of Oxford, for example, are self-governing, and that 
government resides in the teaching corps—the fellows, who are 
theoretically and actually the governing body. Furthermore, 
the university, as opposed to the college, is governed by the 
Hebdomadal Council, a group that is almost wholly collegiate, 


* Recent social trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), I, xxxiv- 
XXXV 


*Sam A. Lewisohn, The New leadership in industry (New York, [c. 1926]), p. 120. 
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being composed of college heads, fellows, and students. The 
legislation of this council is subject to ratification by the congre- 
gation, which consists of masters and doctors in residence. The 
situation at Cambridge and other English universities is very 
similar. Although the German university is, in the last analysis, 
governed by the ministry of education, the details of adminis- 
tration and of organization are in the hands of the university 
itself to a marked degree; and this results in the Lern- und 
Lehrfreiheit, of which the German educational system is justly 
proud. Whereas, in the business world the United States is 
popularly supposed to lead the way, the status of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, in this respect, at least, does not com- 
pare favorably with that of our transatlantic colleagues. 

It may be a characteristic of youthful countries (we have 
blamed our youth for a great deal), or of peoples generally, to 
revere those customs to which age, and perhaps age alone, has 
given a certain authority and inviolability. That it is in many 
respects a present characteristic is difficult to deny and this 
adherence to the time-honored nowhere appears more marked 
than in our regard for the heirlooms of educational tradition 
and policy. In designating the present administrative set-up of 
our educational institutions “heirlooms,” the word is not used 
inadvisedly, for the lay and absentee board of control which is 
today still the dominant element in college and university ad- 
ministration—and, it may be noted, in the administration of 
many other institutions—was inaugurated in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when Yale was founded. This board of 
trustees now seldom functions, as it once did, integrally, but 
grants powers of attorney to its representative, the president 
or other appointed head, who exercises, as is well known, a fairly 
complete and autonomous control. This situation is well and 
briefly set forth by Robert Lincoln Kelly: 

American colleges and universities, almost without exception, have the 
same general theory of control. This theory has marked differences from that 
of most European institutions. It is known as the American theory and oper- 
ates in the field of secondary and elementary education as well as that of 
higher education. . . . . The control of an institution is assigned primarily to 
the board of trustees. .... 
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It usually transpires that the prominent citizens who compose boards of 
trustees and who constitutionally hold absolute power over the destiny of the 
institution are too much engaged in other responsibilities to give the most 
adequate attention to the problems of control... . . In the president, there- 
fore, there is ordinarily great centralization of power... . . 3 
Without going into the matter in too much detail, the broad 
and inclusive powers of the superintendent of schools may be 
briefly mentioned. They have been defined as including, among 
other things, the selection, appointment, and dismissal of a// 
employees of the school system, the supervision of instruction, 
the initiation and carrying out of policies, etc.‘ 

This is the generally existing situation and, until a few years 
ago, it was practically the universal one. Recently, however, 
there has arisen a small but growing sentiment in favor of 
change and democratization of control. This tendency may be 
due to the example set by the business world as suggested above, 
or it may be that we are being influenced, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, by our colleagues across the Atlantic, or, again, it may be a 
movement directed entirely from within. Whatever the cause, 
it must be evident to those interested in higher education that 
such a tendency has manifested itself in several institutions 
within the past few years and has called forth written comment 
rather frequently of late. In an article entitled ““The Antioch 
faculty trust” in the New York Nation,’ Mr. J. F. Kirkpatrick 
presents a very good case for the abolition or at least modifica- 
tion of the authority of the lay board and cites action taken by 
Antioch College in vesting with the faculty (and students) a 
great deal of that authority which usually rests with the board 
of trustees. This came as a result of action whereby the board 
gave the new president, Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, a free hand in 
administrative matters. Mr. Kirkpatrick writes: 

The new president of Antioch passed this rich lease of freedom on to the 
students and faculty to an unusual degree. Not only the ordinary details 
belonging to student “‘activities” were assigned to them, but also matters 
which are usually shared only with the trustees. . . . . 

3 Tendencies in college administration (New York, 1925), pp. 23-25. 

4Cf. Fred Engelhardt, Pudlic school organization and administration (New York, 


1931), PP- 93-94- 
5 CXXXI (October 22, 1930), pp. 441-43. 
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The faculty, as well as the student body, shares with the president the 
authority allowed by the board of trustees. The actual management of the 
college is now in the hands of the Administrative Council, which is made up 
wholly of faculty members and college officials. This council determines sala- 
ries, departmental budgets, and all college policies. It meets periodically with 
the executive committee of the board of trustees to discuss policies and prob- 
lems, but the initiative belongs to the faculty committee. 


In several institutions the selection of the presidents and 
deans is left largely to faculty committees, and many others are 
moving still further away from the absolute control and virtual 
autocracy of the lay board and the president. At Oberlin Col- 
lege the faculty assumes a large share of the authority which 
ordinarily rests with the board of trustees. At Reed College: 


.... the governing board have expressed their enlightened conception of 
the status of the faculty in a system of permanent tenure for professors and 
an uncommon degree of faculty participation in administrative and fiscal 
control. The faculty council, consisting of eight elected representatives, with 
the president as chairman, passes on all budget and staff actions.® 


At Marietta College the process of concentration of faculty 
control has slowly gained ground so that the administrative 
council now consists of seven members of the faculty, the presi- 
dent, and the deans. And Alexander Ruthven, writing of “‘Ad- 
ministration at Michigan” in the Yournal of higher education, 
has this to say: 

.... the University of Michigan has undertaken to effect changes in its 
methods of government. The general features of the new plan are—to add 
officers who will assist the president .... to distribute various functions to 
several vice-presidents, deans, directors and committees together with author- 
ity and responsibility, . . . . to keep the president in direct contact with the 
staff .... and to give the faculties more authority in the affairs of the indi- 


vidual units 

. . .. this [experiment] will give positive results if the faculties really want 
a large measure of self-government and are willing to accept the responsibility 
and labor which should accompany the authority. 


These are but a few of the institutions which have more or 
less recently come to question policies of educational adminis- 

6 Edward O. Sisson, “An Experimental college in its twentieth year,” School and 
society (February 28, 1931), 293-94. 

7 Vol. II (January, 1931), pp. 7-10. 
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tration, and which, as a result, are following, to a greater or 
lesser degree, what may be called a democratic trend. These 
changes strike one as encouraging and significant. The presi- 
dent of Purdue University has seen in them a definite, well- 
defined movement of which he writes: 

The motivating force .... has been the argument that the teachers and 
scholars are the only real representatives of the profession of education; and 
therefore should not be excluded from the determination of the policies and 
the administration of the institution, of which they are the major part. 

It is contended that the lay boards of trustees should delegate to the pro- 
fessional faculties and their chosen representatives more or less authority 
over staff appointments, promotions, dismissals, allotment of institutional 
funds, and other fundamental affairs of institutional operation. In particular, 
it is maintained that the presidential office should be shorn of its present large 
powers and prestige.® 
The general situation seems to be summed up by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner in his book, Universities, American, English, German: 

I .... believe that we should probably not be afflicted with the worst 
[things in the American university] if great scholars and scientists had .... 
possessed more influence in determining university policies. In any event, the 
day of the excessively autocratic president is, in my opinion, over.’ 

The instances and examples mentioned above are not offered 
as conclusive proof of the thesis that American institutions— 
particularly those of higher education—are rapidly tending to- 
ward complete democracy of internal administration, but they 
are cited, against the historical background, to show that some 
change is being held to be desirable and is taking place. The 
changes are by no means so marked as they might be, nor per- 
haps as they should be. However, they show the way the wind is 
blowing, and as harbingers of still further developments they 
call upon us to turn from the situation in general educational 
institutions to the library and to seek in its recent development 
some indication of similar or parallel trends. 

Libraries have, to a very appreciable extent, come under the 
influence of business methods and technique, due, no doubt, in 
large part to the ever-widening idea of popular book service and 

8 Edward C. Elliott, “The Board of control,” Higher education in America, edited by 


Raymond A. Kent (New York, 1930), p. 621. 
9 New York: Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 184. 
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library use which demanded increased efficiency, more com- 
prehensive records, and generally larger output. Charging 
machines, book conveyors, and modern filing systems are wit- 
nesses of the change. It is permissible to ask whether the organ- 
ization and control of the library have kept pace—whether 
there has been a corresponding change in administration. To be 
sure, the librarian-collector, the librarian-bibliographer, and 
the librarian-scholar of an older day have largely given place to, 
or been combined with, the librarian-organizer and executive 
of today. It is not so evident that the seat of the administra- 
tion has undergone a corresponding change. The power and 
control rest with the board of trustees, which delegates to its 
representative an authority in most respects autocratic and 
absolute. The policies of the library, the determination of li- 
brary affairs, the hiring and firing of employees, are all thus 
provided for. 

In the American Library Association Survey it is stated that, 
of the public libraries reporting, approximately two-thirds indi- 
cate “that members of the staff are appointed by the board in 
conjunction with the librarian or on his recommendation” and 
that in the rest of the institutions appointments are made by 
the librarian.” Forty-one per cent of the college libraries re- 
port that “appointments are made by the trustees or by the 
president, but most of them add ‘on recommendation of the 
librarian.” In about twenty-nine per cent the librarian is said 
to make the appointments; in others they are made by the 
librarian with the approval of the trustees or the president of the 
library committee.” Although not specifically so stated one 
must assume—and there is no evidence for the contrary be- 
lief—that the staff members are, to say the least, a negligible 
factor in the proceedings. 

Mr. John Adams Lowe says, in discussing the relation of the 
librarian to the trustees: “Many librarians insist that this pow- 
er [i.e., of appointing, promoting, and dismissing assistants] 
should be absolute, without reference to the board, arguing that 


American Library Association, 4 Survey of libraries in the United States (Chicago, 
1926), I, 115. 
" [bid., p. 259. 
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the responsibility which is theirs must be accompanied by un- 
questioned control of their assistants.” 

And Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick writes: “The members of a 
library staff are usually appointed nominally by the Board, 
which means in most cases merely confirmation of a recommen- 
dation made by a committee . . . . which in turn accepts the 
advice of the librarian.’ 

It is significant that neither citation gives thought to the 
possibility of the workers in the library sharing that control 
which the librarian now has in his own hands. It is no less sig- 
nificant that this aspect of library administration has been al- 
most completely ignored in library literature, as even the most 
casual survey will show. But there is no good reason why the 
employees should not thus participate in the affairs of their 
organization. We have before us the example of the business 
world and, closer home, that furnished by recent administrative 
changes in our institutions of higher education. 

At the beginning of this paper a participatory plan of book 
selection was considered, and it was suggested that this fur- 
nishes not only a practical example of democratic administra- 
tion and an indication of a trend toward democracy but also a 
feasible scheme for the democratization of other library func- 
tions. Staff co-operation in the preparation of annual reports 
was also mentioned. One other practical example may be cited. 
Miss Gratia A. Countryman, seeking to re-evaluate and scru- 
tinize the methods and routine of her library, happily hit upon 
the idea of a staff committee to make a job analysis of all de- 
partments. “The committee,” writes Miss Countryman, “‘con- 
sisted of four branch librarians, two central department heads, 
and the superintendent of buildings who was prepared to ad- 
vise on the saving of light, heat, janitor service and supplies.” 
The committee requested from each department head a careful 

nae library administration (Chicago: American Library Association, 1928), 
p. 26. 

3 The American public library (4th ed.; New York: Appleton, 1929), p. 223. 


™ This quotation and the other facts here reported are taken from Miss Country- 
man’s thought-provoking and potentially significant article, “An Experiment in job 
analysis and its results,” Bulletin of the American Library Association, XXV1 (March, 
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statement of the work of the department and suggestions for 
improvements, on the basis of which recommendations were 
presented to the librarian. However isolated this instance may 
be, it does offer another demonstration of democratic manage- 
ment within the library. The scheme apparently “worked,” 
and undoubtedly to the benefit of all concerned—staff, library, 
and taxpayer. Although the plan was not put into operation 
primarily—or even, perhaps, incidentally—as a means of shar- 
ing administrative control (and this aspect is not discussed by 
Miss Countryman), but rather in an attempt to bring about an 
objective, efficient, searching examination of the library’s pro- 
cedures, the very fact that this method was employed indicates 
a recognition of the administrative philosophy under considera- 
tion. 

Yet even forewarned, as it were, in these ways, one has diffi- 
culty in imagining the head of a large library granting joint 
control and administration to the lesser lights in the library. 
There are, of course, exceptions, and no doubt any librarian 
worthy of the name is glad to receive suggestions and criticisms. 
No doubt, too, heads of departments usually have some say in 
matters of personnel and are consulted on matters of policy, 
often through staff meetings. But there is no regular, recog- 
nized set-up for this; the authority, theoretically and in fact, 
lies with the librarian (and the trustees); the average employee, 
whether professional or not, has little voice in the administra- 
tion or policy of his institution. Perhaps the greatest efficiency 
and co-operation in a library’s internal management can only be 
obtained by a sort of autocratic librarianship, but the facts ap- 
pear to be very much against this being the case. Sound prin- 
ciples of public administration demand, of course, a certain 
concentration of final authority and in the library that author- 
ity must be, and generally is, the librarian. This in no way re- 
futes the thesis under consideration, however. On the contrary, 
it indicates that every possible means should be utilized to 
make the expression of that authority as intelligent, broad- 
minded, and representative a one as may be. It is difficult to 
conceive of a library staff which would not be thoroughly inter- 
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ested in the internal policies of the library and in the selection of 
prospective colleagues and hence would not be glad to take an 
active and intelligent part in decisions regarding both. Dr. 
Joseph Collins writes: “Libraries should take a leaf out of the 
book of ‘Big Business.’ They are not managed with the open- 
handedness and efficiency that large institutions require and 
obtain in this country.’"5 

Even supposing the various examples of administrative 
changes noted here to be isolated ones or assuming the general 
hypothesis drawn from them to be invalid, the question raised 
in this paper might still not be out of place. The American li- 
brary movement was unique in most respects, and as a pioneer 
movement it was forced to discover or develop techniques and 
to formulate and adopt practices and policies many of which 
have since come to be followed throughout the civilized world. 
It would be fitting, therefore, if a further and highly salubrious 
development of the library vision were to originate and become 
fully recognized in this country. 

Apparently there is some justification for the belief that the 
trend in the internal administration of our libraries is a demo- 
cratic one, closely paralleling similar trends in other lines of 
present-day activity, but on the whole, neither so far developed 
nor so widespread as are these. In view of the foregoing para- 
graphs is it not pertinent to inquire whether the furthering of 
that trend, in the interests of efficiency and esprit de corps, 
should not be the active concern of every librarian? We are 
moving, but are we moving fast enough? In short, is not the 
change from the present fairly autocratic administration of 
libraries to a more or less completely active, participating, 
democratic one an almost inevitable change to which we ought 
and must look forward, a change which should be aided in every 
way, and one for which librarians should prepare and be pre- 
pared? 

J. Pertam Danton 
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8 The Doctor looks at love and life (New York, 1926), p. 275. 
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HEN Newton deduced the law of gravity from an 

\ \ apple’s fall, his one instrument of attack was mind. 

The observation of a simple act of nature set in proc- 
ess a stream of thought without the inspiration of books or the 
aid of apparatus. What previous study may have equipped his 
mind for this revolutionary deduction or what careful research 
may have preceded the final enunciation of his theory are other 
questions. For the purity of his mental effort on that occasion 
stands out unique in a world where most discoveries result from 
the impact of one mind upon another, from the scattering of 
seeds of thought through the written word. 

It is possible to go back and find out how most of the great 
cultural movements of history had their birth in manuscripts 
and books collected into libraries, often by those who perceived 
the wisdom of their labor. In ancient Ireland, for instance, not 
far from modern Belfast, was the monastery of Bangor where a 
great library was formed and from which manuscripts were 
taken in quantities by St. Columban to found important cultural 
centers in France at Luxeuil and Fontaines, in Switzerland at 
St. Galle, in Italy at Bobbio, and in Germany at Wurzburg and 
Fulda.t Some of these manuscripts still exist at Wurzburg and 
elsewhere and in many dark ages of history were means to the 
preservation of culture. With them, at least, learning began to 
follow in the wake of manuscript collecting, and from the death 
of St. Columban in 615 instances multiply of the renaissance 
of arts and letters in connection with library founding. 

A cultural rebirth that is easy to mark occurred in the eighth 
century in northern England. From this Northumbrian Renais- 
sance, as it has come to be called, Bede and Alcuin emerged dis- 
tinguished. How the learning that centered around the monas- 

tJ. Mabillon Annales ordinis S. Benedicti (Lucae, 1739-45), I, 195 ff. Also “Life of 


St. Columban,” by the Monk Jonas in D. C. Munro, ed., Translations and reprints from 
original sources of European history (Philadelphia, 1895), II, No. 7. 
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teries of Jarrow and Wearmouth and the church at York came 
into being Bede himself was fully aware. He ascribed it to the 
love of books and patience in collecting manuscripts of Benedict 
Biscop who ruled as abbot in the preceding century.? Accord- — 
ing to Bede, Biscop made many journeys to Rome to secure by 
gift or purchase large quantities of books and specified before 
his death that “The large and noble library which he had 
brought from Rome, and which was necessary for the edifica- 
tion of his church, he commanded to be kept entire, and neither 
by neglect to be injured or dispersed.” Of the origin of his own 
special contribution to knowledge, the Ecclesiastical history, 
Bede said he derived all “either from the writings of the an- 
cients, or the tradition of our ancestors, or of my own knowl- 
edge.”’> That this scholastic activity which made Northumbria 
for the time the intellectual center of Europe was no one-sided 
affair is shown by a poem of Alcuin’s, one of its greatest prod- 
ucts. Here he describes the many literary classics and works of 
science as well as religious books to be found in the library at 
York.‘ Bede himself wrote a work “of unusual penetration (to 
translate Alcuin’s Latin) in which he traced the courses, posi- 
tions, times, and laws of the stars.” 

Such in brief was the Northumbrian Renaissance in which the 
deliberate up-building of libraries was a necessary antecedent 
and adjunct to the development of knowledge. It is difficult to 
see how much could have been achieved unless Biscop had 
stimulated thought and made available the wisdom of the past 
by his collection of manuscripts. 

But the results of Biscop’s collecting were destined to extend 
far beyond Britain. These same manuscripts, carried into 
France by Alcuin, became the nucleus of the equally great Caro- 
lingian Renaissance centering around the court of Charlemagne. 
When the latter determined to foster learning, he sent to York 

2 Bede, “Lives of the holy abbots,” J. A. Giles (ed)., Complete works of the venerable 
Bede (London, 1843), IV, 359 ff. 

3 Bede, “Ecclesiastical history,” in idid., III, 313. 

4 Alcuin, “De pontificibus et sancto ecclesiae Eboracensis carmen.” 1.1305 fi. 


(J. Raine, ed., Historians of the church of York and its archbishops, London, 1879. 
3 vols. Roll series, Vol. LX XI). 
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to get Europe’s greatest scholar, Alcuin. In the course of es- 
tablishing schools and scholarship in France this savant felt 
the need of libraries. To translate from his letter to Charle- 
magne, written in 796: 

I am much in need of those fine books of learning which were available in 
my own country through the good and devoted labor of my teacher, and in 
part through the sweat of my own brow. May I therefor suggest to your ex- 
cellency the wisdom of sending some of our students for these necessities, so 
that they can bring over into France the flowers of British learning... . . 


By drawing upon York for books and teachers Charlemagne 
of course shifted the center of European culture to his own 
court. We are told by an early chronicler that Alcuin’s teaching 
“bore such fruit among his pupils that the modern Gauls or 
Franks came to equal the ancient Romans or Athenians.’ The 
great group of scholars drawn into the scholae palatinae from all 
countries of Europe were busy with classical research, literary 
activity, teaching, and founding various schools and centers of 
learning.’ Their published works indicate that the concern of 
Alcuin for adequate manuscript facilities was met to the full by 
Charlemagne. 

After the revival of culture under Charlemagne waned, there 
is not much that can be called a renaissance until the great one 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Then the resurgence 
of intellectual curiosity that extended to every activity of mind 
and body was accompanied by a methodical quest for classical 
manuscripts and a desire for libraries. There was Petrarch, for 
instance, who traveled far in early life in search of manuscripts 
and who was able to inventory a personal library’ of distinctive 
proportions which he bequeathed to the city of Florence in the 
hope of founding a large public library. Of the untiring zeal of 

5 Letters of Alcuin, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus .... series Latina 
. .. (Paris, 1841-81), C, 207. 

§ “Life of Charlemagne,” by the Monk of St. Gall, in A. J. Grant (ed. and tr.), 


Early lives of Charlemagne (London, 1926), p. 62. 
7M. Ziegelbauer, Historia rei literariae ordinis S. Benedicti (Augsburg, 1754), I, 
25 ff. 
8M. Leopold Delisle, “Notice sur un livre annoté par Pétrarque,” in Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Notices et extraits des manuscrits ... (Paris, 1897), XX XV, Part II. 
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many other scholars in searching out manuscripts in monasteries 
and other places there is abundant record. One vigorous in this 
connection was Poggio, who was congratulated in a letter from a 
friend because he sought widely for manuscripts and restored to 
the world and posterity so many important classics like the 
works of Quintilian.? But it is hardly necessary to go through 
the writings of the various Renaissance scholars to realize how 
completely the origin of the new humanism was a question of 
salvaging and collecting manuscripts. 

It is interesting, on the other hand, by analyzing the develop- 
ment of the Renaissance in some one country to discover the 
exact part taken by libraries. The principle is particularly visi- 
ble in England, where founding of libraries first gave stimulus 
to the great intellectual awakening. The common conception 
of the Renaissance in England is in terms of such outstanding 
figures as More, Colet, and that international light, Erasmus. 
Beyond them our thought sometimes extends to the classical 
scholars, Grocyn and Linacre. But long before Grocyn and 
Linacre taught Greek or Colet gave his lectures on the epistles 
of St. Paul a great deal of preliminary spade-work had to be 
done. Almost a century earlier Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
was laying the foundation that made their genius possible. 

Between 1411 and 1447 Duke Humphrey showered books and 
manuscripts on Oxford. Although somewhat early in time, he 
was typically Renaissance. A soldier and adventurer, he was 
nevertheless sufficiently concerned with things of the mind and 
the diffusion of humanism to collect for Oxford the works of 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cicero, Livy, Pliny, and a great many of 
the other writers of antiquity.” Letters of the period expressed 
appreciation to Gloucester for his gifts, and one in particular, 
written in 1441, evaluated the resulting influence upon the re- 
vival of learning. It described how Greek literature through his 

9L. Bruni, Leonardi Bruni Aretini epistolarum libri viii... . curante F. A. Fabricio 
. ».- (Hamburgi, 1724), Liber IV, epist. iv. 

10H. Anstey, Monumenta academica .... (London, 1868), 2 vols. (“Chronicles and 
memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages,” Vol. L, Pts. I-II). 


On pp. 758-72 appears a Catalogue of the books given to the University by Humphrey, 
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munificence had come to life again after so many centuries, how 
it had become possible to study in the original language the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, and the other Greek philosophers, 
and how study and translation were going rapidly forward.” 

It was later in the fifteenth century, however, that the col- 
lecting begun by Gloucester was carried to such a point that the 
influence of the classics could radiate from Oxford with fresh 
life. Beginning in the 1440’s certain Englishmen were attracted 
to Italy by the fame of her scholars and the prospects of being 
able to purchase or have transcribed Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts. Such students in particular were Robert Fleming, Wil- 
liam Gray, John Gunthorpe, John Free, and John Tiptoft, Duke 
of Worcester. The extraordinary thing about these men is that 
they went to Italy to study under the same scholar, Guarino, 
who thus in a way became the fountainhead of the English 
Renaissance. 

Guarino of Verona, as he was known, was so famous in his 
day that the various Italian cities competed for his residence. 
He was the first Italian to learn Greek in Constantinople and 
teach it in Italy. He was in Constantinople from 1403 to 1408 
and brought back to Italy many Greek manuscripts. After 
some wandering he settled down in Ferrara and in 1442 estab- 
lished there his “Studio Generale.”” He apparently had a well- 
rounded system of educational instruction, including complete 
physical, moral, and scholastic training. He did much translat- 
ing from Greek into Latin, including the works of Homer, Lucian, 
Isocrates, Strabo, and others. On the works of many writers 
like Cicero and Plautus he published criticism. That the train- 
ing he gave in the classical languages was most successful was 
the theme of a Latin oration delivered at his funeral. In the 
course of his tribute, the orator discussed some of the products 
of the “Studio Generale”’: 


How many men .... he returned to their own country latinized in lan- 
guage and art. Good examples are William Gray . . . . skilled in the knowl- 


 H. Anstey (ed)., Epistolae academicae Oxon (Registrum F) (Oxford, 1898), I, 203-4. 


 R. Sabbadini, La scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese ... (Catania, 1896), 
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edge of philosophy and theology; Robert Flemming . . . . who because of his 
rare distinction in classical study became proctor of Rome; John Free and 
John Gunthorpe, most learned Englishmen; and especially John Tiptoft. . . . 
so zealous for literature that he has stripped many of the libraries of Italy to 
adorn England with book treasures. .. . . 3 

With the exception of Fleming, all the English pioneers men- 
tioned in this oration were graduates of Balliol College, Oxford. 
How they became interested in study under Guarino is not diffi- 
cult to understand. They had before them, of course, the ex- 
ample of Humphrey’s classical interests. It was at Ferrara, 
furthermore, where Guarino taught, that an Englishman, 
Reynold Chichely, became rector in the 1440’s. He was said 
to have been devoted to classical study.* These were only a 
few of the links that bound England to Italy scholastically at 
this time. 

It was under the tutelage of Guarino, teeming with humanis- 
tic culture, that Robert Fleming, the first Englishman to go to 
him, sought learning. He went “with eagerness for learning the 
purity of another tongue’’’ and was responsible for a volume 
of Latin poems that appeared in 1477. It is in connection with 
his gifts of manuscripts to Lincoln College, of which he was 
founder, that he is important. He collected many books in 
Italy—many beautifully illumined—and brought them back to 
Oxford. Many of these Lincoln College received as a bequest. 
A modern catalogue still lists thirty-four of Fleming’s gifts." 

More distinguished, however, was William Gray, Bishop of 
Ely, who was described by Wood as an “excellent Latinist, 
Greecian, and Hebritian, and a laborious collector of manu- 
scripts in Italy.’”*7 Gray entered into the scholastic fellowship 
3G. Bertoni, Guarino da Verona, fra letterati e cortigiani a Ferrara, 1429-1460 


(Ginevra, 1921). (“Biblioteca dell’Archivum romanicum,” Ser. 1, Vol. I.) Appendix 
2 contains the “Orazione di Ludovico Carbone in morte di Guarino, 1460.” 


™ R. Brown (ed)., Calendar of state papers relating to English affairs preserved in the 
archives of Venice (London, 1884), Vol. VI, Part III. (Appendix, p. 1582.) 

8 T, Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica . . . . (London, 1748), p. 287. 
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of Ferrara, becoming in particular the friend of Guarino’s pupil, 
Niccolo Perotti, who did much work for him.* The manuscripts 
which Gray brought to England were very extensive. His dona- 
tions to Balliol numbered over one hundred and fifty.** These 
included scriptural exegeses, the works of Aristotle, Petrarch, 
Virgil, Cicero, Quintilian, Bede, and many of Guarino’s ora- 
tions. Unfortunately, many of these manuscripts were de- 
stroyed in the time of Edward VI. Otherwise, Coxe’s inventory 
might have been increased by a larger and more diversified 
group of titles given by Gray. 

After his return from Italy, William Gray sent John Free and 
John Gunthorpe to Ferrara. Free is said to have learned ora- 
tory and philosophy from Guarino and later became a distin- 
guished physician at Padua.” From the point of view of manu- 
script collecting, however, he is not so important as Gunthorpe, 
who purchased a large number and brought them back to Eng- 
land to give to Jesus College. According to Leland, he bestowed 
such gifts on both Oxford and Cambridge,” although a list of 
his donations is not available. 

The Englishman who made the most impression on Italian 
scholars was John Tiptoft, Duke of Worcester. Although 
known for his cruelties as the “butcher of England” and even- 
tually beheaded, he was an accomplished humanist. Vespasiano 
tells of his large collections of books in Italy, although of his 
many gifts to Oxford only one—a commentary on Juvenal—is 
still in the Bodleian.” A letter written in 1470 to the Bishop of 
Norwich asks his help in acquiring a new library at Oxford, 
particularly because of the lack of a place to put the large col- 
lection of books bequeathed by Tiptoft. 

18 G. Mercati, Per Ja cronologia della vita e degli scritti di Niccold Perotti (“Studi e 
testi,” Vol. XLIV, Rome, 1925). 

19 Coxe, op. cit., Part I. Balliol. 


2 Vespasiano da Bisticci, ““Vespasiano memoirs,” Lives of illustrious men of the XV th 
century, tr. by W. George and E. Waters (London, 1926), p. 4. 


2 J. Leland, . . . . Antiquarii de rebus Britannicis collectanea (London, 1770), III, 16. 
2 Vespasiano, op. cit., pp. 335-38. 


33 Anstey, op. cit., II, 391. 
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To the enthusiasm for knowledge that possessed these five 
Englishmen most of the great Oxford libraries owe their origin. 
It was especially the spark of learning which they caught from 
Guarino that led them to carry back to England with apprecia- 
tion and understanding all the manuscripts they could acquire 
by purchase or transcription in Italy. In the process they pro- 
vided the raw materials with which the masters of the Renais- 
sance were to work. It was between 1445 and 1470 roughly, 
that Fleming, Gray, Free, Gunthorpe, and Tiptoft went to 
Italy and returned with their plunder of books. Hence it was 
easy for Grocyn, studying at Oxford in the 1460's, and Linacre 
in the 1480’s to come under the spell of humanism. The in- 
triguing presence of many of the literary works of antiquity 
would be irresistible. Monuments to early humanistic zeal, 
these collections of manuscripts at Oxford began to radiate the 
influence of the past. The pre-eminence of Oxford in the Ren- 
aissance movement was no coincidence. 

New exploits of the human mind following hard upon the 
collection of manuscripts and books seems to have been a recur- 
ring sequence in the history of culture. Frequently, the fresh 
literature that resulted bore no close resemblance to the original 
materials thus collected, but it was contact with the virile 
thought of former days that charged living minds with creative 
fervor. Where and when the love of knowledge will blaze forth 
with renaissance proportions, no one knows, but the genius of 
the past will doubtless smile first on that place which has been 
busy storing its treasures. 

A. K. Borpen 
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THE GESAMTKATALOG OF THE PRUSSIAN 
LIBRARIES 


HE Gesamtkatalog of the Prussian libraries has behind 

it a history of nearly forty years. As early as 1898 the 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin and the ten uni- 
versity libraries of Prussia began the preparatory work on a 
union catalogue of their collections, which was, in the main, 
completed in card form in 1926; since then this, the only copy in 
existence, has been kept in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek. 
Here it serves primarily as a working instrument for the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the German libraries, which is in a large 
measure indebted to it for the exceptionally valuable services 
the Bureau is able to render. Since 1930 only such new acquisi- 
tions of the libraries have been added to this card catalogue as 
appeared previous to the first of January, 1930. The catalogu- 
ing on the part of the libraries participating in the Gesamtkatalog 
of such new acquisitions as were published after this date is 
done by the Berliner Titeldrucke, whose cards are to be com- 
bined in a new alphabetical list as a continuation of the Gesamt- 
katalog of the Prussian libraries. In the same year the printing 
of the completed catalogue was begun. 

An attempt will here be made to give as briefly as possible a 
picture of the content and the form of this work as well as of the 
organization and the probable course of publication, for the 
enterprise will certainly be a central fact for the life and activi- 
ties of German libraries for many decades. 


CONTENT OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


At the moment when the Gesamtkatalog went to the printer, 
it comprised in one alphabetical list and in card form the titles 
of all German and foreign books published up to January 1, 
1930, which were at this time in the possession of the Preus- 
sische Staatsbibliothek or in any of the ten Prussian university 
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libraries at Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, 
Kiel, Kénigsberg, Marburg, and Miinster. Besides, it included 
the acquisitions since 1928 of the four Prussian technical high 
schools at Aachen, Berlin, Breslau, and Hannover. 

The older holdings of these libraries were catalogued, partly 
in writing, partly by typewriter, on cards 11 X 16 centimeters in 
size. Acquisitions since 1898 which have been listed in cata- 
logue form by the Berliner Titeldrucke were clipped, pasted on 
cards, and inserted in their proper place in the Gesamtkatalog. 
Each card in the Gesamtkatalog indicates which of the partici- 
pating libraries has the work. The method of recording these 
locations is by means of numbers (see the summary on p. 39). 

The length of the time devoted to the compiling of the manu- 
script, the unavoidable frequent changes in the personnel co- 
operating in the work, both at the central office in Berlin and in 
the participating libraries, and other circumstances sufficiently 
explain why the individual entries differ widely in quality and 
exhibit a great lack of uniformity in the handling of details. 
Nevertheless, the manuscript seemed to be in good-enough con- 
dition to begin the publication of the huge work—a step which 
had been planned from the outset and had seemed close to its 
realization as early as 1913. 

The determining factor in the decision to begin publication 
was the certainty that it would make the enormous mass of 
books listed in it available to the scholarly world, as well as to 
all the libraries which serve it, with less effort and more quickly 
in printed form than that in which it existed until then. To this 
was added the well-founded hope that, by means of and simul- 
taneously with the publication, the system of cataloguing used 
in some of the Prussian libraries, which urgently demanded a 
reform, could be fundamentally improved and placed on a new 
basis. Most important of all, the German Loan Exchange, 
which was steadily growing both in extent and in importance 
to scholarly labors in Germany and abroad, seemed to demand 
the publication of the catalogue. 

The present membership of the German Loan Exchange 
numbers about 800 German libraries, which borrow from each 
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other an annual average of over 200,000 volumes. In the single 
year 1931 the Staatsbibliothek loaned 80,000 volumes to libra- 
ries outside of Berlin. Foreign countries, too, derive great ad- 
vantages from this Loan Exchange, which is administered with 
the greatest liberality. According to statistics up to and includ- 
ing March 31, 1931, the libraries co-operating in the Gesamtkata- 
Jog had interlibrary loan relations with 353 foreign libraries in 
32 countries. The services which the printed Gesamtkatalog 
will render to the German Loan Exchange cannot be overesti- 
mated. Not only does it facilitate the locating of books that are 
sought, but it also guarantees a fair distribution of requisitions 
among the participating institutions—a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

Finally, it is to be expected that the publication of this union 
catalogue will render valuable services toward introducing in 
the libraries a systematic policy in book selection, since with its 
assistance it will become possible to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tions of expensive works. Likewise, it is obvious that not only 
scholarship but also the book trade, especially the antiquarian, 
will be highly benefited by the printed Gesamtkatalog. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE CONTENTS OF THE “GESAMTKATA- 
LOG” DURING THE PERIOD OF PUBLICATION 


Before printing was begun, a series of important questions, 
essential for determining the content and outer form, was 
thoroughly discussed. The first result of these deliberations was 
an extension of the circle of libraries which were to participate 
in the catalogue. In the first place, it was decided that the four 
Prussian technical high schools should also incorporate into the 
Gesamtkatalog the older contents of their stacks which had not 
been recorded by the Tite/drucke and, in addition, that the con- 
tents of the library of the Preussische Akademie in Braunsberg 
should be included. The extension reached even beyond the 
boundaries of Prussia; it was resolved to include the books 
owned by the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich and the 
Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, at least in so far as they were 
identical with the Prussian libraries mentioned. Also, in the 
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case of issues and editions, translations, etc., which differed 
from those already available in a Prussian library, the Munich 
and Vienna books were to be listed. This last extension is of 
great significance, inasmuch as it is an important factor in pav- 
ing the way for a union catalogue of all German libraries, which 
may be compiled at some future time. These books, however, 
were not to be incorporated in the Gesamtkatalog before it went 
to press, since this would have involved an indefinite postpone- 
ment. They were to be inserted while the work was in the hands 
of the printer, in connection with the proofreading. 
Accordingly, the printed Gesamtkatalog includes the titles of 

all books published before January 1, 1930, in so far as, at the 
completion of each volume, they were in possession of the fol- 
lowing libraries: 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek (1)' 

Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Breslau (2) 

Universitatsbibliothek Halle (3) 

Universitatsbibliothek Marburg (4) 

Universitatsbibliothek Bonn (5) 

Universitatsbibliothek Minster (6) 

Universitatsbibliothek Gottingen (7) 

Universitatsbibliothek Kiel (8) 

Universitatsbibliothek Greifswald (9) 

Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek K6nigsberg (10) 

Universitatsbibliothek Berlin (11) 

Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Miinchen (12) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Aachen (82) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Berlin (83) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Breslau (85) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Hannover (89) 

Bibliothek der Staatlichen Akademie Braunsberg (102) 

Nationalbibliothek Wien (300) 


In order to comprehend the significance of the contents of 
the libraries represented, it is necessary to cast a glance at the 
character of the German libraries. As is well known, these are 
quite different from those of other countries were strong cen- 
tralization prevails or where one national library completely 


* The figures in parentheses serve to identify the libraries represented in the Gesamt- 
katalog. 
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overshadows all the others. The independent historical devel- 
opment of the individual German states is manifest in their 
cultural institutions and has, in the course of the centuries, re- 
sulted in the creation and maintenance of rival cultural centers 
in many places throughout the Empire. Thus we find in Ger- 
many, among other things, a larger number of important schol- 
arly libraries than in other countries of similar culture and area. 

According to their age and the circumstances operative in 
their creation and development, the contents of these libraries 
exhibit wide variation in their holdings of the older literature. 
Even the smaller among them frequently possess a surprising 
wealth of rare works. Nor are the acquisitions of more recent 
times by any means identical in all German libraries. The de- 
centralization of the book trade, the diversity of laws regarding 
copyright deposits, the variety of relations to learned societies 
at home and abroad, and various other details account suffi- 
ciently for this phenomenon. In the case of the Prussian libra- 
ries participating in the Gesamtkata/og, this diversity has even 
been encouraged by assigning to the individual institutions 
totally different aims in the assembling of their books. While the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, for example, aims to achieve a col- 
lection of German literature that is as complete as possible— 
seeking, incidentally, to obtain at least the more important for- 
eign literature—each individual university, in addition to the 
acquisition of literature needed for general academic work, has 
been assigned a specified class of books which it is to collect and 
for which it receives special subsidies from the state. Thus the 
university library at Kiel especially fosters Norse literature; the 
University of Géttingen, Anglo-Saxon; the library at Breslau, 
Slavic, etc. A glance at the volumes of the Gesamtkatalog al- 
ready published is sufficient to convince the reader of the bene- 
ficial effects of this systematic acquisition policy. 

The publication of the Gesamtkatalog confirms the old esti- 
mate that about 50 per cent of all books assembled in German 
libraries are represented by but a single copy. A count of the 
entries in the volumes published so far shows that 5,441 of the 
11,801 separate texts of the first volume are in but one single 
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library. The corresponding figures of the second and third vol- 
ume, are, respectively, 5,387 of 11,526 and 5,253 of 10,930. 
Considering that a number of the libraries participating in the 
Gesamtkatalog have reached a ripe age, and that in the course of 
their history they have enriched themselves again and again by 
the addition of still older collections, we shall be justified in 
saying that the Gesamtkatalog, which lists about 7,500,000 vol- 
umes, will doubtless be the most comprehensive catalogue of 
German literature ever compiled. But, beyond this, the foreign 
titles will reflect the unusual wealth of foreign literary produc- 


TABLE I 


19th 
Century 


18th 


20th 
Century Total 


Century 


17th 
Century 


16th 


15th 
Century 


Volume Ceatury 


35 610 | 1,408 | 2,276] 4,038 | 3,434 | 11,801 
254 1,395 | 1,036] 1,172 | 4,545 | 3,124 | 11,526 
170 985 | 1,080] 1,118 | 3,794] 3,783 | 10,930 


tions to be found in the stacks of these libraries. Even the first 
three volumes reveal interesting facts regarding the ratio be- 
tween German and foreign literature. The first volume includes 
6,448 titles of works published in Germany out of a total of 
11,801; the second, 6,210 out of a total of 11,256; and the third 
volume, 4,850 out of a total of 10,930. 

The distribution, according to centuries, of the literature list- 
ed in the first three volumes of the Gesamtkatalog is shown in 
Table I. 

A definite year of publication was chosen as the limit of the 
material to be included in the manuscript, so that users of the 
catalogue definitely know, as a matter of course, that no books 
appearing after January 1, 1930, are to be found listed init. This 
measure has its undeniable merits, facilitating the task of print- 
ing it and also enhancing its practical usefulness. Books appear- 
ing before this time but only subsequently acquired by the 
participating libraries are, however, inserted into the catalogue 
if it is at all possible. The disadvantages of this rule will prob- 
ably become less and less serious as the time of printing becomes 
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farther removed from this closing date, since the percentage of 
books appearing before 1930 but only later acquired by a library 
keeps constantly decreasing. The disadvantages of this time 
limit will be further reduced by the measures taken to insure the 
continuation of the Gesamtkatalog. About these something will 
be said later. 

Within this time limit the Gesamtkatalog will include the en- 
tire contents of the participating libraries, with certain excep- 
tions. The idea of making a distinction between important and 
less important texts for the purpose of listing the former only 
was abandoned after mature consideration. On the other hand, 
the following clearly defined classes of literature are excluded. 
These are not found in the manuscript either, or else they are 
not in a shape to warrant printing them along with the rest. 
They are: (1) orientalia, i.e., all editions and translations of 
works written in oriental languages as well as all translations 
of non-oriental texts into these languages; (2) musica practica, 
i.e., pure musical works in which the music is not merely inci- 
dental to the text; (3) books written by university students and 
schoolboys; (4) charts—with the exception of atlases—and 
broadsheets with pictorial representations; (5) personal writ- 
ings, i.e., occasional writings of a personal nature without a 
scholarly discussion. Incunabula are listed but briefly; how- 
ever, reference is always made to the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke, the international catalogue of all extant incunabula. In 
dealing with these classes of literature separately, more exact 
definitions have of course been provided which cannot be dis- 
cussed here. 


THE FORM OF THE PRINTED CATALOGUE 


In contrast to the plan, much discussed prior to the war, 
for printing the Gesamtkatalog in both book and card form, the 
publication has purposely been limited to the book form, the 
deciding factor being the matter of expense. Each volume con- 
sists of about sixty quires of eight pages each with two columns 
to the page. Along with the two-column edition there is also 
published a one-column edition, which is to serve the purposes 
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of the German libraries primarily, enabling them, where neces- 
sary, to enter call numbers and eventual supplementary data. 
The subscriptions received have demonstrated that there is a 
demand for such an edition. 

The individual entries are made to conform as closely as 
possible to the “Instructions for the alphabetical catalogues of 
the Prussian libraries” of May 10, 1899 (2d ed.), in the form 
published August 10, 1908. Accordingly, all titles listed have 
been arranged in one uniform alphabetical series, irrespective of 
whether the name of the author, or where this is missing, the 
title of the book, be the factor determining its place in the list. 
For practical reasons, however, the editions and translations of 
the Bible and parts of the Bible, as well as periodicals and serial 
publications resembling periodicals, are all listed under the 
headings “Biblia” and ‘‘Periodicals,” respectively. But in these 
cases the respective titles are also represented in the main series 
in the form of references to the separate series. The term “Peri- 
odicals” is used in a very broad sense, embracing—in addition 
to periodicals proper and newspapers—serial works also, thus 
following the example set by the earlier publications of the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek in the Gesamt-Zeitschriften-Ver- 
zeichnis (1914) and in the Gesamtverzeichnis der auslandischen 
Zeitschriften (1929). 

A summary of the most important rules governing the entries, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable to the use of the cata- 
logue, is to be found in the first volume of the printed catalogue. 
To assist those who are not familiar with the rules of the Prus- 
sian “Instructions” in finding works for which they may be 
looking, the main entries of the Gesamtkatalog have been supple- 
mented by ample added entries. In the volumes published so 
far these number about 35 per cent. In each volume the main 
entries and the so-called cross-references which have been added 
are counted throughout. Other references are not counted. 

At the end of each entry the participating library possessing 
the work in question is accurately designated. In the case of 
works of more than one volume, it has been considered impor- 
tant to state precisely which parts are to be found in the individ- 
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ual libraries and to mention defects and peculiarities. The li- 
brary in possession of the work in question is indicated by means 
of arbitrary code numbers in bold-face type. Besides, in connec- 
tion with the books of the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin and the 
libraries at Munich and Vienna, the call numbers are separated 
from the number of the library by a colon. In the case of works 
of several volumes, special effort has been devoted to providing 
a key to their contents by stating the contents of each individ- 
ual volume. This feature is of the utmost importance for inter- 
library loans from many-volumed editions of the collected 
works of individual authors. (See the careful description of the 
collected works in the special volume of the Gesamtkatalog, 
“Goethe,” which appeared in 1932.) 

Any important corrections in the parts ready which may be- 
come necessary in the process of publication will be sent to 
subscribers on correction sheets. 


PRESENT STAGE OF THE PRINTING 


Three volumes of the Gesamtkatalog have appeared up to 
June, 1933. Not counting cross-references, each volume contains 
from 10,000 to 12,000 entries. Also, in 1932 the section 
“Goethe” of the Gesamtkatalog was prepared and published in 
advance on the occasion of the Goethe Jubilee. This section 
lists nearly all important works of Goethe in 2,613 entries. It 
has been estimated that the entire catalogue will consist of 150 
volumes. 

Solicitations for subscriptions were issued in June, 1931. In 
response to these, 276 copies have been subscribed for to date. 
These copies are distributed as follows: ordered direct from 
the publishers, in Germany, 103; in Belgium, China, Finland, 
Canada, Lithuania, and Norway, 1 each; in Danzig, Spain, and 
Hungary, 2 each; in Czechoslovakia, 3; in England, Holland, 
and Poland, 4 each; in Italy, Sweden, and the United States, 5 
each; in Switzerland, 6; and in Austria, 12 copies. The remain- 
ing copies were ordered through the agencies of the German and 
foreign book stores, German firms placing 65 orders; Belgian 
and Polish firms, 1 order each; Austrian and Russian firms, 2 
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orders each; English, French, and Czechoslovakian firms, 4 
orders each; Italian firms, 6 orders; and Japanese firms, 16 
orders. The price is 85 reichsmarks per volume, paper-covered. 
Bound copies also are furnished at go reichsmarks per volume, 
buckram binding; at g1 reichsmarks, half-leather binding. The 
edition numbers 400 copies. 

The printer and publisher of the Gesamtkatalog is the Preus- 
sische Druckerei- und Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft in Berlin. Ac- 
cording to the contract made between it and the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, the Staatsbibliothek is obligated only to fur- 
nish the manuscript ready for the press. All costs of printing 
and publishing are borne by the Preussische Druckerei- und 
Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


The editing of the Gesamtkatalog is performed by a special 
staff of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek. Up to the completion 
of the manuscript for the third volume, this staff consisted of 
one scientific official who had seven assistants at his disposal. 
The primary function of the editorial staff is to make a final 
careful revision of the manuscript to insure the completeness 
and bibliographical accuracy of the individual entries. At the 
same time these entries are once more compared with the card 
catalogue of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, laying special 
stress upon the distinction between authors bearing the same 
name, upon ascertaining the original titles of translated writings, 
upon the solution of pseudonyms and anonyms, and upon other 
matters calculated to make the catalogue a source of valuable 
information even from the bibliographical point of view. This 
laborious task receives support of inestimable value from the 
bibliographical material of which, fortunately, the Staatsbib- 
liothek possesses an abundance. In all doubtful cases, however, 
the investigation goes back to the books themselves, even when 
these are in the possession of other libraries. 

After the manuscript has been thus thoroughly revised and 
prepared with the utmost care for the printer, galley proofs are 
made. Once each week about twenty such proof-sheets are for- 
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warded to each of the seventeen libraries participating in the 
Gesamtkatalog. These libraries compare these proofs once more 
with their own catalogues and return them within a stated time 
to the editorial staff with their corrections and additions. There 
all the various corrections are assembled on one uniform cor- 
rected proof. In difficult cases the editorial staff obtains help 
from the experts employed by the Staatsbibliothek; in an 
emergency, specialists outside of the Staatsbibliothek are con- 
sulted, who thus far have always rendered willing and valuable 
aid. 

Guided by the galley proofs, additions from the present card 
catalogue are interpolated covering the holdings of the libraries 
of the four Prussian technical high schools, the academy in 
Braunsberg, and the libraries in Munich and Vienna. Judging 
from the first three volumes, these amplifications, made while 
the Gesamtkatalog is still in press, enlarge it by about 15 per cent. 

Only in part do the participating libraries have a share in the 
second correction. In the main, the editorial staff takes care of 
it alone. A third reading of the proof occurs only in rare cases. 


ACCELERATION OF THE PRINTING 


With the personnel available up to the completion of the 
third volume, it would have been possible to get out about one 
or two volumes each year. Considering the extent of the work, 
this seemed so small as to cause apprehensions, while on the 
other hand, owing to the economic conditions of Germany and 
especially of her libraries, it seemed impossible to accelerate the 
process in the near future. 

The entire machinery needed for the publication is of such a 
nature as to preclude a solution of the problem by a mere in- 
crease of the editorial staff. The seventeen participating libra- 
ries, which, up to now, had been unable to obtain any extra 
help for the share of the work which they must perform if the 
standards of the catalogue were to be maintained, could not have 
assumed any additional work, such as the acceleration of the 
publication would have demanded. 

On January 1, 1933, help arrived on a grand scale. The 
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Rockefeller Foundation, in order not only to double the editorial 
staff but also to aid the participating libraries, granted the funds 
for five years which make it possible, though not without sacri- 
fice even now, to do the necessary additional work. With the 
aid of this support it will be possible for the present to produce 
about three volumes each year. In connection with this in- 
creased efficiency, the fact must, however, not be lost sight of 
that, because of the natural connection of the later parts of the 
manuscript with the former and vice versa, the preliminary 
work for each volume represents also a part of the preliminary 
work for volumes appearing later. Accordingly, in the course of 
time, a further acceleration of the printing will take place auto- 
matically. 

The participating libraries interpret this support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation as the best recognition of their achieve- 
ment in creating the Gesamtkatalog. Even more than all the 
favorable reviews which the Gesamtkatalog received in the tech- 
nical publications of all countries, this recognition will encour- 
age them to continue willingly even at the cost of considerable 
sacrifice. Equally gratefully they welcome the support offered 
by the American Library Association and the Bibliographical 
Society of America in soliciting subscribers for the Gesamtkata- 
/og in the United States. 

Considering the economic situation in which the libraries of 
the whole world find themselves at the moment, the subscrip- 
tions received so far have been very gratifying. As yet, how- 
ever, the required number of at least three hundred subscribers 
to insure the gigantic undertaking against loss has not been 
reached. Hence, the German libraries look forward with great 
hopes to the assistance promised them by the two associations. 


CONTINUING AND SUPPLEMENTING THE “GESAMTKATALOG” 


In the foregoing description, the Gesamtkatalog of the Prus- 
sian libraries represents but a part of a greater whole. It needs 
to be supplemented in two ways. For one thing, it will be nec- 
essary to include, in a supplementary volume, the books pos- 
sessed by the remaining large German libraries; it will also be 
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necessary to continue it beyond the year 1930. It is certain 
that the libraries hitherto participating in the Gesamtkatalog 
contain but a part, though perhaps the largest and most im- 
portant part, of the books actually existing in Germany. But 
in the special field of older literature the remaining German 
libraries may well be in position to make essential contributions. 
It is not possible, now, to say with certainty in what manner 
this supplementary catalogue may at some future time be 
created. But all interested circles are unanimous in the convic- 
tion that it must be undertaken. As a preliminary measure, a 
part of the possessions of the two largest libraries in Munich 
and Vienna have already been included in the Gesamtkatalog. 

However, in the matter of continuing the Gesamtkatalog be- 
yond 1930, ideas have already become more clarified. It is the 
Berliner Titeldrucke that will have to do the main work. This, 
since its first publication, has undergone a decisive transforma- 
tion. It still lists the new acquisitions of all libraries participat- 
ing in the Gesamtkatalog, and thus it automatically furnishes the 
central office of the Gesamtkatalog with the material required for 
its continuation in card form. For some time now the larger 
Austrian libraries have contributed to the Tite/drucke, and it is 
hoped that other German libraries will follow their example. A 
change in the manner in which the Tite/drucke is published is, 
however, of more importance. 

In addition to the already available edition in card form and 
in single numbers, which could be used only by means of annual 
indexes, there has been published, for a year now, a bound an- 
nual cumulative edition which, following the example of the 
Gesamtkatalog, adds to each title a designation of the library 
that possesses the book and which, in the case of the Staatsbib- 
liothek in Berlin and the National Bibliothek in Vienna, also 
gives the call number. In addition to this, it is planned to com- 
pile under a unified alphabetical list the contents of the individ- 
ual volumes every five years. Thus the decisive step in the di- 
rection of the creation of a new union catalogue beyond 1930 
will have been made without requiring a new organization. 

The plan of this comprehensive German union catalogue as 
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briefly sketched above is enormous. The Gesamtkatalog of 
the Prussian libraries which is now in print forms the founda- 
tion. To assure its success and to complete it as rapidly as 
possible is the greatest task which the German library world 
has undertaken in recent decades. All available forces will be 
placed at its service. It must be emphasized once more in clos- 
ing that the German libraries rejoice to find themselves sup- 
ported in this matter from across the ocean. This confirms them 
in the conviction that they are laboring in a cause which serves 
not only their own interests but will prove a blessing to scholar- 
ship the world over. 
HERMANN Fucus 


STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 
Berwin, GERMANY 
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DER GESAMTKATALOG DER PREUSSISCHEN 
BIBLIOTHEKEN* 


ER Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken hat 
heute eine nahezu 40 jahrige Geschichte hinter sich. 
Bereits im Jahre 1898 begannen die Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek in Berlin und die 10 preussischen Universitatsbiblio- 
theken mit den Vorarbeiten fiir einen Gesamtkatalog ihrer 
Bestande, der im Jahre 1926 im wesentlichen in Zettelform fer- 
tig war und seitdem in einem Exemplar in den Raumen der 
Preussischen Staatsbibliothek aufbewahrt wird. In erster Linie 
dient er hier als Arbeitsinstrument ftir das Auskunftsbureau 
der Deutschen Bibliotheken, das ihm zu einem grossen Teil 
die Méglichkeit zu seiner so iiberaus segensreichen Tatigkeit 
verdankt. Seit dem Jahre 1930 werden in diesen Zettelkatalog 
nur diejenigen Neuerwerbungen der genannten Bibliotheken 
nachgetragen, die vor dem 1. Januar 1930 erschienen sind. Die 
katalogmassige Verzeichnung der spater erschienenen Neuer- 
werbungen der am Gesamtkatalog beteiligten Bibliotheken er- 
folgt durch die Berliner Titeldrucke, deren Zettel in einem neuen 
Alphabet als Fortsetzung des Gesamtkatalogs der Preussischen 
Bibliotheken vereinigt werden. Im gleichen Jahre 1930 ist mit 
der Drucklegung des abgeschlossenen Zettelkatalogs begonnen 
worden. Im Folgenden soll versucht werden, in aller Kiirze ein 
Bild von dem Inhalt und der ausseren Gestalt dieses Werkes 
sowie der Organisation und voraussichtlichen Entwicklung des 
Druckes zu geben, der noch auf Jahrzehnte hinaus im Mittel- 
punkt des Lebens und Arbeitens der deutschen Bibliotheken 
stehen wird. 
INHALT DES MANUSKRIPTES 


Im Augenblick des Beginnes der Drucklegung umfasste der 
Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken in einem Alpha- 
bet und in Zettelform die Titel aller bis zum 1. Januar 1930 er- 

* The English translation begins on p. 36. 
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schienenen deutschen und auslandischen Biicher, die sich in 
diesem Zeitpunkt im Besitz der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin und der 10 preussischen Universitatsbibliotheken 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, 
K6nigsberg, Marburg und Miinster befanden. Ausserdem ent- 
heilt er die Erwerbungen der 4 preussischen Technischen Hoch- 
schulen in Aachen, Berlin, Breslau und Hannover seit dem 
Jahre 1928. Die Verzeichnung der alten Bestande war teils 
handschriftlich, teils maschinenschriftlich auf Zetteln im 
Format 11 X16 erfolgt. Seit dem Jahre 1898 waren die Neuer- 
werbungen der genannten Bibliotheken durch die Berliner Titel- 
drucke katalogmassig verzeichnet und aus der Heftausgabe der 
Titeldrucke ausgeschnitten, auf Zettel aufgeklebt und in den 
Gesamtkatalog eingeordnet worden. 

Jeder Zettel des Gesamtkatalogs vermerkt genau, welche der 
am Gesamtkatalog beteiligten Bibliotheken das verzeichnete 
Werk besitzt. Die besitzenden Bibliotheken werden dabei 
durch Ziffernsiglen gekennzeichnet (vgl. die Ubersicht S. 53). 
Die Lange der auf die Erstellung des Manuskriptes verwandten 
Arbeitszeit, der unvermeidliche haufige Wechsel der am Ge- 
samtkatalog in der Zentrale in Berlin und auf den Beteiligten 
Bibliotheken mitarbeitenden Krafte und andere Umstande 
erkliren zur Geniige, dass die einzelnen Aufnahmen in ihrer 
Qualitat sehr verschieden und in ihrer Ausftihrung im einzelnen 
sehr uneinheitlich sind. Immerhin schien der Zustand des 
Manuskriptes gut genug, um im Jahre 1930 an den von allem 
Anfang an geplanten und im Jahre 1913 bereits einmal der Ver- 
wirklichung nahegeriickten Druck des gewaltigen Werkes her- 
angehen zu kénnen. Bestimmend fiir den Entschluss, mit dem 
Druck des Gesamtkatalogs zu beginnen, war die Gewissheit, 
dass der Gesamtkatalog in gedruckter Form seine Aufgabe, die 
in ihm verzeichneten riesigen Biichermengen der wissenschaft- 
lich arbeitenden Welt und den ihr dienenden Bibliotheken des 
ganzen Erdenrundes zuganglich zu machen, miheloser und 
schneller zu befriedigen vermdge, als er es in seiner bisherigen 
Gestalt vermocht hatte. Hinzu kam die begriindete Hoffnung, 
durch den Druck und gleichzeitig mit ihm die in manchen 
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preussischen Bibliotheken eine dringende Reform erheischenden 
Katalogverhaltnisse durchgreifend bessern und auf eine neue 
Basis stellen zu kénnen. Vor allem der in seinem Umfang und 
in seiner Bedeutung fiir die wissenschaftliche Arbeit in Deutsch- 
land und im Ausland standig wachsende Deutsche Leihverkehr 
schien die Drucklegung des Gesamtkatalogs zu erfordern. Dem 
Deutschen Leihverkehr gehéren zur Zeit etwa 800 deutsche 
Bibliotheken an, die im Jahresdurchschnitt tiber 200 000 Bande 
gegenseitig entleihen und verleihen. Die Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin hat allein im Jahre 1931 80 000 Bande an andere Biblio- 
theken ausserhalb Berlins verliehen. Auch das Ausland zieht 
aus diesem in liberalster Weise geiibten Leihverkehr grossen 
Vorteil. Nach einer bis zum 31. Marz 1931 reichenden Statistik 
stehen die am Gesamtkatalog beteiligten Bibliotheken mit 353 
auslandischen Bibliotheken in 32 Landern im Leihverkehr. Den 
Nutzen, den der gedruckte Gesamtkatalog dem Deutschen 
Leihverkehr leisten wird, kann man nicht hoch genug veran- 
schlagen. Er erleichtert nicht nur den Nachweis gesuchter 
Biicher, sondern gewahrleistet auch die so tiberaus wichtige 
gleichmassige Verteilung der Inanspruchnahme der am Leihver- 
kehr beteiligten Institute. Endlich kann man sich von dem 
Druck des Gesamtkatalogs wertvolle Dienste fiir eine zielbe- 
wusste Erwerbungspolitik der Bibliotheken versprechen, da es 
mit seiner Hilfe méglich sein wird, unnétige Doppelerwerbun- 
gen kostspieliger Werke zu vermeiden. Und dass auch die 
Wissenschaft selbst und der Buchhandel, vor allem der anti- 
quarische, aus dem gedruckten Gesamtkatalog den gréssten 
Nutzen ziehen werden, braucht hier nur angedeutet zu werden. 


INHALTLICHE ERWEITERUNG DES GESAMTKATALOGS 
WAHREND DES DRUCKES 


Dem Beginn der Drucklegung gingen eingehende Erérterun- 
gen einer Reihe von wichtigen Fragen voraus, die fiir die innere 
und dussere Gestaltung des Gesamtkatalogs von entscheidender 
Bedeutung waren. Aus diesen Beratungen ergab sich zunachst 
eine Erweiterung des Kreises der am Gesamtkatalog zu be- 
teiligenden Bibliotheken. Als erstes wurde beschlossen, dass die 
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Bibliotheken der 4 preussischen Technischen Hochschulen auch 
ihie noch nicht von den Titeldrucken erfassten alteren Bestande 
in den Gesamtkatalog einarbeiten sollten, und dass ausserdem 
die Bestiande der Preussischen Akademie in Braunsberg aufge- 
nommen werden sollten. Ja, man ging sogar iiber den preussi- 
schen Bereich hinaus und beschloss, auch den Besitz der 
Bayerischen Sraatsbibliothek in Miinchen und der National- 
bibliothek in Wien in den Gesamtkatalog hineinzunehmen, 
wenigstens soweit er mit dem der genannten preussischen Bib- 
liotheken identisch ist. Auch soweit es sich dabei etwa um ab- 
weichende Ausgaben und Auflagen, Ubersetzungen usw. eines 
auf einer preussischen Bibliothek bereits vorhandenen Buches 
handelte, sollte der Miinchener und Wiener Besitz mitver- 
zeichnet werden. Dieser letzten Erweiterung kommt insofern 
eine sehr grosse Bedeutung zu, als damit eine wichtige Vorarbeit 
fiir einen spater einmal zu erstellenden Gesamtkatalog aller 
deutschen Bibliotheken geleistet wird. Die Einarbeitung dieser 
Bestande sollte jedoch nicht mehr vor dem Druck geschehen, 
da man sonst den Beginn der Drucklegung noch einmal auf 
unbestimmte Zeit hatte hinausschieben miissen. Sie erfolgt 
vielmehr in allen Fallen erst wahrend des Druckes bei Gelegen- 
heit der Korrekturen. Der gedruckte Gesamtkatalog umfasst 
demnach die Titel aller Biicher, die vor dem 1. Januar 1930 
erschienen sind, soweit sie sich beim Abschluss eines jeden 
Bandes im Besitz einer der nachfolgenden Bibliotheken be- 


finden: 


Preussische Staatsbibliothek (1)? 

Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Breslau (2) 
Universitatsbibliothek Halle (3) 
Universitatsbibliothek Marburg (4) 
Universitatsbibliothek Bonn (5) 
Universitatsbibliothek Miinster (6) 
Universitatsbibliothek Gottingen (7) 
Universitatsbibliothek Kiel (8) 
Universitatsbibliothek Greifswald (9) 

Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Kénigsberg (10) 


2 Zur Bezeichnung der Bibliotheken im Gesamtkatalog werden die im Vorstehenden 
in runden Klammern beigefiigten Ziffern verwandt. 
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Universitatsbibliothek Berlin (11) 

Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Miinchen (12) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Aachen (82) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Berlin (83) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Breslau (85) 

Bibliothek der Technischen Hochschule Hannover (89) 

Bibliothek der Staatlichen Akademie Braunsberg (102) 

Nationalbibliothek Wien (300) 

Um die Bedeutung der im Gesamtkatalog verzeichneten Be- 
stande zu erfassen, muss man einen Blick auf die Verhaltnisse 
bei dem deutschen Bibliotheken werfen. Diese sind bekanntlich 
ganz anders geartet als in andern Landern mit straffer Zentrali- 
sation oder mit einer alle andern Bibliotheken weit tiberragen- 
den Nationalbibliothek. Die selbstandige geschichtliche Ent- 
wicklung der einzelnen deutschen Lander kommt auch in ihren 
kulturellen Institutionen zum Ausdruck und hat im Lauf der 
Jahrhunderte dazu gefiihrt, dass an vielen Orten im Deutschen 
Reich in gegenseitigem Wetteifer kulturelle Mittelpunkte ge- 
schaffen worden sind und sich erhalten haben. So finden wir 
auch in Deutschland eine gréssere Zahl von bedeutenden wis- 
senschaftlichen Bibliotheken als in anderen Landern gleicher 
Kultur und gleicher Grésse. Je nach ihrem Alter und den Um- 
standen, die bei ihrer Griindung und weiteren Ausgestaltung 
wirksam gewesen sind, weisen die Bestande dieser Bibliotheken 
an alterer Literatur untereinander grosse Unterschiede auf. 
Selbst die kleineren unter ihnen besitzen oft eine iiberraschende 
Fille bibliographisch seltener Werke. Auch die Erwerbungen 
aus neuerer Zeit sind durchaus nicht auf allen deutschen Biblio- 
theken die gleichen: Die Dezentralisation des deutschen Buch- 
handels, die Verschiedenheit der Pflichtexemplargesetzgebung, 
die Mannigfaltigkeit der Beziehungen zu gelehrten Gesell- 
schaften des In- und Auslandes und manche andere Umstande 
erklaren diese Erscheinung zur Geniige. Bei den am Gesamt- 
katalog beteiligten preussischen Bibliotheken ist diese Ver- 
schiedenheit noch bewusst geférdert worden durch die Zu- 
teilung ganz verschiedener Sammelaufgaben an die einzelnen 
Institute. Wahrend die Staatsbibliothek in Berlin z.B. die 
deutsche Literatur in méglichster Vollstandigkeit sammelt und 
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daneben wenigstens die wichtigere auslindische Literatur zu 
erfassen sucht, ist jeder einzelnen Universitatsbibliothek neben 
der Erwerbung der fiir den akademischen Betrieb im allge- 
meinen wichtigen Literatur noch ein bestimmtes Sammelge- 
biet zugewiesen, fiir das sie auch besondere Zuschiisse von 
Seiten des Staates erhalt. So pflegt die Universitatsbibliothek 
Kiel besonders die nordische Literatur, die Universitatsbiblio- 
thek Géttingen die angelsichsische, die Bibliothek Breslau 
die slavische usw. Es geniigt, einen Blick in die bereits im 
Druck vorliegenden Bande des Gesamtkatalogs zu werfen, um 
sich von der segensreichen Auswirkung dieser planvollen 
Erwerbungspolitik zu iiberzeugen. Der Druck bestatigt die 
alte, auf Schatzungen beruhende Angabe, dass rund 50% aller 
auf den deutschen Bibliotheken vereinigten Biicher je nur in 
einem einzigen Exemplar vertreten sind. Eine Auszahlung der 
Eintragungen in den bisher gedruckten Banden des Gesamt- 
katalogs ergibt, dass von den 11801 selbstandigen Schriften 
des ersten Bandes 5441 nur in einer einzigen Bibliothek vor- 
handen sind. Die entsprechenden Zahlen des zweiten und drit- 
ten Bandes sind 11526 und 5387 beziehungsweise 10930 und 
5253- 

Wenn man bedenkt, dass manche der am Gesamtkatalog be- 
teiligten Bibliotheken bereits auf ein recht hohes Alter zu- 
riickblicken kénnen und im Laufe ihrer Geschichte immer wie- 
der durch die Einverleibung noch alterer Sammlungen be- 
reichert worden sind, so kann man wohl mit Recht sagen, das 
der Gesamtkatalog, der rund 7, 5 Millionen Bande verzeichnet, 
zweifellos der umfassendste gedruckte Katalog der deutschen 
Literatur aus allen Jahrhunderten sein wird. Dariiber hinaus 
werden aber auch die auslandischen Titel den ungewoéhnlichen 
Reichtum der Bestadnde aus den Literaturen anderer Lander 
widerspiegeln. Auch fiir das zahlenmassige Verhaltnis der 
deutschen und auslandischen Literatur ergeben bereits die 
drei ersten Bande des Gesamtkatalogs interessante Aufschliisse. 
Der erste Band umfasst 6448 Titel in Deutschland erschienener 
Schriften von insgesamt 11 801, der zweite 6210 von insgesamt 
11 §26 und der dritte Band 4850 von insgesamt 10930. Die 
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Verteilung der in den ersten Banden des Gesamtkatalogs ver- 
zeichneten Literatur nach Jahrhunderten ergibt das folgende 
Bild: 
15.Jh 16.Jh. 17.Jh. 18.Jh. 19.Jh. 20.Jh. Insgesamt 
1. Band: 35 610 1408 2276 4038 3434 11801 
2. Band: 254 1395 1036 1172 4545 3124 11526 
3. Band: 170 985 1080 1118 3794 3783 10930 
Als zeitlicher Abschluss des Manuskriptes wurde das Er- 
scheinungsjahr der Biicher gewahlt, so dass von vornherein fiir 
den Benutzer des Katalogs feststeht, dass nach dem 1. Januar 
1930 erschienene Biicher nicht mehr in ihm zu finden sind. 
Diese Massnahme hat fiir die Arbeit wahrend der Drucklegung 
und auch fiir die praktische Benutzung des Gesamtkatalogs 
ihre unleugbaren Vorziige. Soweit vor diesem Termin erschie- 
nene Schriften erst nachtraglich von den beteiligten Biblio- 
theken erworben werden, werden sie natiirlich nach Méglich- 
keit noch in den Gesamtkatalog eingearbeitet. Die Nachteile 
dieser Regelung dirften umso weniger schwerwiegend sein, 
je mehr sich der Druck von diesem Datum des zeitlichen Ab- 
schlusses entfernt, da damit Prozentsatz der vor 1930 erschie- 
nenen, aber erst spater von einer Bibliothek erworbenen Biicher 
immer geringer wird. Noch mehr aber werden die Nachteile 
dieser zeitlichen Begrenzung abgeschwacht durch die Mass- 
nahmen, die fiir die Fortsetzung des Gesamtkatalogs getroffen 
worden sind. Uber diese wird spater noch zu sprechen sein. 
Innerhalb dieser zeitlichen Grenze wird der Gesamtkatalog, 
von bestimmten Ausnahmen abgesehen, die gesamten Bestande 
der beteiligten Bibliotheken umfassen. Von einer Scheidung 
in wichtige und minderwichtige Schriften, von denen nur die 
ersteren aufzunehmen waren, ist nach reiflicher Uberlegung 
Abstand genommen worden. Wohl aber werden die folgenden 
fest umrissenen Literaturgattungen ausgeschieden, die sich 
auch im Manuskript nicht finden oder nur in einer Form, die 
es nicht méglich macht, sie mitzudrucken. Es sind dies: 
1. alle Orientalia, d.h. alle Ausgaben und Ubersetzungen von Schriften, die in 
einer orientalischen Sprache verfasst sind, sowie alle Ubersetzungen in eine 
orientalische Sprache; 
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. alle Musica practica, d.h. reine Notenwerke, bei denen die Musik nicht 
nur eine nebensachliche Beigabe zum Text ist; 

3. alle Universitats—und Schulschriften; 

. alle Karten—mit Ausnahme der Atlanten—und Einblattdrucke mit bild- 


lichen Darstellungen; 
s. alle Personalschriften, d.h. Gelegenheitsschriften pers6nlichen Charakters 


ohne eine wissenschaftliche Abhandlung. 
Die Inkunabeln sind im Gesamtkatalog nur kurz verzeichnet, 
jedoch ist dabei stets auf den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
(GW) als die internationale Verzeichnung aller noch vorhande- 
nen Inkunabeln Bezug genommen. Im einzelnen sind fiir diese 
Schriftengattungen natiirlich genauere Definitionen getroffen 
worden, auf die hier nicht naher eingegangen werden kann. 


DIE AUSSERE GESTALT DES GEDRUCKTEN KATALOGES 


Im Gegensatz zu dem vor dem Krieg viel erdrterten Plan, 
den Gesamtkatalog in Bandform und in Zettelform zu drucken, 
hat man sich bewusst auf den Druck in Bandform beschrankt. 
Ausschlaggebend war hierfiir im wesentlichen die Kostenfrage. 
Jeder Band umfasst rund 60 Bogen zu acht Seiten, jede Seite 
des Bandes zwei Spalten. Neben der zweispaltigen Ausgabe 
erscheint jedoch auch eine einspaltige, die in erster Linie fiir 
die Zwecke der deutschen Bibliotheken bestimmt ist und ihnen 
die Méglichkeit geben soll, die Standortnummern und etwaige 
Erganzungen nachzutragen. In der Tat hat denn auch die 
Subskription ergeben, dass fiir eine solche Ausgabe Interesse 
vorhanden ist. 

Die einzelnen Aufnahmen erfolgen in méglichstem Anschluss 
an die “Instruktionen ftir die alphabetischen Kataloge der 
Preussischen Bibliotheken vom 10. Mai 1899. 2. Ausgabe in der 
Fassung vom 10. August 1908.” Alle verzeichneten Titel sind 
demgemass in eine einheitliche alphabetische Reihe gebracht, 
gleichviel ob fiir ihre Einordnung der Name des Verfassers 
oder, wenn ein solcher fehit, der Titel des Buches massgebend 
ist. Aus praktischen Griinden werden jedoch die Ausgaben 
und Ubersetzungen der Bibel und ihrer Teile sowie die Zeit- 
schriften und zeitschriftenartigen Reihen unter den Stich- 
worten “Biblia” bezw. “Zeitschriften” zusammengefasst. In 
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diesen Fallen ist aber der betreffende Titel auch in der Haupt- 
reihe durch eine Verweisung auf die Sonderreihe vertreten. 
Der Begriff der Zeitschriften ist dabei sehr weit gefasst und um- 
schliesst ausser den eigentlichen Periodicis und Zeitungen auch 
Serienwerke, folgt also dem Beispiel, das in den friiheren Ve- 
roffentlichungen der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek im Gesamt- 
Zeitschriften-V erzeichnis (1914) und im Gesamtverzeichnis der 
auslandischen Zeitschriften (1929) gegeben worden ist. Eine 
Zusammenfassung der wichtigsten Regeln ftir die Aufnahmen, 
deren Kenntnis fiir die Benutzung des Katalogs unerlasslich 
ist, findet sich im ersten Band des gedruckten Katalogs. Um 
die Auffindung gesuchter Werke auch fiir den zu erleichtern, 
der mit den Regeln der Preussischen Instruktionen nicht 
vertraut ist, sind neben den Hauptaufnahmen reichliche 
Verweisungen in den Gesamtkatalog aufgenommen worden. 
Diese betragen in den bisher im Druck vorliegenden Banden im 
Durchschnitt etwa 35%. In jedem Band sind die Hauptauf- 
nahmen und die sogenannten In-Verweisungen von beigeftigten 
Schriften durchlaufend gezahlt. Die sonstigen Verweisungen 
sind nicht gezahlt. 

Am Schluss eines jeden Titels ist genau vermerkt, welche 
der beteiligten Bibliotheken das betreffende Werk besitzt. 
Bei mehrbandigen Werken ist auf eine genaue Angabe der 
Teilbestande, die auf den einzelnen Bibliotheken vorhanden 
sind, und etwaiger Defekte und Besonderheiten Wert gelegt. 
Die besitzende Bibliothek wird dabei durch die bekannten 
Ziffern in Fettdruck vermerkt. Ausserdem ist bei dem Besitz 
der Staatsbibliothek Berlin und bei den Bibliotheken Miinchen 
und Wien die Standortnummer des betreffenden Buches, 
durch Doppelpunkt von der Nummer der Bibliothek getrennt, 
angegeben. Besonderer Wert ist bei den mehrbandigen Werken 
auf die inhaltliche Erschliessung gelegt worden, wozu der In- 
halt der einzelnen Bande genau angegeben wird. Bei den viel- 
bandigen Ausgaben der gesammelten Werke einzelner bedeuten- 
der Verfasser kommt dieser Arbeit fiir den Leihverkehr aller- 
grosste Bedeutung zu (Vgl. die sorgfaltige Verzeichnung der 
gesammelten Werke in dem 1932 erschienenen Sonderband 
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“Goethe” des Gesamtkatalogs). Soweit sich bei fortschreiten- 
dem Druck Berichtigungen wichtiger Art fiir die bereits ge- 
druckten Teile des Gesamtkatalogs ergeben, werden diese auf 
Berichtigungsblattern den Subskribenten mitgeteilt. 


GEGENWARTIGER STAND DES DRUCKES 


Der dritte Band des Gesamtkatalogs ist im Juni des Jahres 
1933 erschienen. Jeder Band enthalt ohne die Verweisungen 
etwa 10-12 000 Eintragungen. Daneben ist im Jahre 1932 aus 
Anlass des Goethe-Jubilaums der Abschnitt “Goethe” des Ge- 
samtkatalogs vorweg bearbeitet und verdffentlicht worden. 
Dieser verzeichnet nahezu alle wichtigen Schriften Goethes in 
2613 Eintragungen. Der Gesamtumfang des Katalogs ist auf 
etwa 150 Bande berechnet worden. 

Die Aufforderung zur Subskription ist im Juni 1931 ergangen. 
Daraufhin sind bis heute 276 Exemplare subskribiert worden. 
Diese Exemplare vertailen sich wie folgt: 

Direkt vom Verlag wurden bezogen in Deutschland 103, in 
Belgien, China, Finnland, Kanada, Litauen und Norwegen je 1, 
in Danzig, Spanien und Ungarn je 2, in der Tschechoslovakei 3, 
in England, Holland und Polen je 4, in Italien, Schweden und 
den Vereinigten Staaten je 5, in der Schweiz 6 und in Oster- 
reich 12 Exemplare. Die tibrigen Exemplare wurden durch die 
Vermittlung deutscher und auslandischer Buchhandelsfirmen 
bezogen, und zwar durch deutsche Firmen 65, durch belgische 
und polnische je 1, durch dsterreichische und russische je 2, 
durch englische, franzésische und tschechische je 4, durch 
italienische 6, durch hollaindische 8 und durch japanische 
Firmen 16 Exemplare. Fir die Subskription betragt der Preis 
fiir das broschierte Exemplar Rm. 85 pro Band. Es werden 
auch gebundene Exemplare geliefert zum Preise von Rm. go 
in Buckram gebunden, Rm. gt in Halbleder gebunden. Die 
Hohe der Auflage betragt 400 Exemplare. 

Drucker und Verleger des Gesamtkatalogs ist die Preussische 
Druckerei- und Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft in Berlin. Nach dem 
zwischen ihr und der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek geschlos- 
senen Vertrag hat die Staatsbibliothek nur die Verpflichtung, 
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das druckfertige Manuskript zu liefern. Samtliche Kosten des 
Druckes und der Herausgabe tragt die Preussische Druckerei- 
und Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft. 


DIE REDAKTION UND IHRE TATIGKEIT 


Die Redaktion des Gesamtkatalogs wird von einer besonderen 
Dienststelle der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek in Berlin be- 
sorgt. Diese Dienststelle bestand bis zum Abschluss des dritten 
Bandes aus einem wissenschaftlichen Beamten, dem sieben 
Hilfskrafte, die fiir den mittleren Dienst an wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken ausgebildet sind, zur Verfiigung standen. Die 
Tatigkeit der Redaktion besteht zunachst in einer nochmaligen 
sorgfaltigen Durchsicht des Manuskriptes in Bezug auf Voll- 
standigkeit und bibliographische Genauigkeit der einzelnen 
Titel. Gleichzeitig werden diese Titel noch einmal mit dem 
Zettelkatalog der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek verglichen. 
Besonderer Wert wird dabei auf die Unterscheidung gleich- 
namiger Verfasser, auf die Ermittlung von Originaltiteln zu 
den tibersetzten Schriften, auf die Auflésung von Pseudonymen 
und Anonymen und andere Dinge gelegt, die den Katalog auch 
vom bibliographischen Standpunkt aus zu einen wertvollen 
Hilfsmittel zu machen geeignet erscheinen. Eine unschatzbare 
Unterstiitzung erfahrt diese mithevolle Arbeit durch die auf 
der Staatsbibliothek gliicklicherweise in reichstem Ausmass 
vorhandenen bibliographischen Hilfsmittel. In allen Zweifels- 
fallen wird aber auf die Biicher selbst zuriickgegangen, auch 
wenn es sich dabei um den Besitz auswartiger Bibliotheken 
handelt. 

Nach dem in dieser Weise mit aller méglichen Sorgfalt durch- 
gearbeiteten und fiir den Druck zugerichteten Manuskript 
werden von der Druckerei Druckfahnen hergestellt. Jede 
Woche einmal werden je 20 solcher Druckfahnen an jede der 
17 am Gesamtkatalog beteiligten bibliotheken versandt. Diese 
vergleichen diese Druckfahnen nochmals mit ihren eigenen 
Katalogen und senden:sie innerhalb fester Fristen mit ihren 
Korrekturen und Zusatzen versehen an die Redaktion zuriick. 
Dort werden sie dann zu einer einheitlichen Korrektur zusam- 
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mengearbeitet. In schwierigeren Fallen findet die Redaktion 
Hilfe bei den Fachbeamten der Staatsbibliothek; im Notfall 
wendet sie sich auch an Fachgelehrte ausserhalb der Staats- 
bibliothek, bei denen sie bisher stets willige und wertvolle 
Unterstiitzung gefunden hat. 

An der Hand der Druckfahnen erfolgt auch die Erweiterung 
des bisherigen Inhaltes des vorhandenen Zettelkatalogs durch 
Eintragung des Mehrbesitzes der Bibliotheken der vier preus- 
sischen Technischen Hochschulen, der Akademie in Brauns- 
berg und der Bibliotheken in Miinchen und Wien. Der Zuwachs, 
den der Gesamtkatalog durch diese Erweiterung noch wahrend 
des Druckes erfahrt, betragt nach den Erfahrungen der drei 
ersten Bande rund 15%. 

An der zweiten Korrektur beteiligt sich nur ein Teil der 
mitarbeitenden Bibliotheken. Sie wird im wesentlichen von 
der Redaktion allein geleistet. Eine dritte Korrektur wird nur 
in seltenen Ausnahmefiallen gelesen. 


BESCHLEUNIGUNG DES DRUCKES 


Mit dem bis zur Beendigung des dritten Bandes zur Ver- 
fiigung stehenden Personal ware es méglich gewesen, etwa ein 
bis zwei Bande jedes Jahr herauszubringen. Diese Leistung er- 
scheint im Hinblick auf den Gesamtumfang des Werkes so 
gering, dass sie zu Besorgnissen Anlass gab, ohne dass bei der 
wirtschaftlichen Lage Deutschlands und vor allem seiner 
Bibliotheken in nachster Zeit ein Weg zu einer Steigerung der 
Leistung zu ersehen gewesen ware. Es kann sich ja bei der 
ganzen Art der Organisation des Druckes nicht darum handeln, 
etwa nur das Personal der Redaktion zu vermehren. Die mit- 
arbeitenden 17 Bibliotheken, die bisher fiir die bon ihnen zu 
leistende, fiir die qualitative Beschaffenheit des Gesamtkatalogs 
unentbehrliche Arbeit keine besonderen Hilfskrafte erhalten 
konnten, hatten keinerlei Mehrarbeit, wie sie durch eine Be- 
schleunigung des Druckes ihnen erwachsen ware, mehr leisten 
kénnen. In diesem Augenblick setzte eine grossziigige Hilfs- 
aktion der Rockefeller-Foundation ein, die am 1. Januar 1933 
auf fiinf Jahre hinaus die Mittel bewilligte, um nicht nur das 
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Personal der Redaktion zu verdoppeln, sondern auch die mit- 
arbeitenden Bibliotheken zu unterstiitzen, die ihnen die Lei- 
stung der erforderlichen Mehrarbeit, wenn auch immer noch 
unter Opfern, erméglicht. Mit dieser Unterstiitzung wird es 
méglich sein, zunachst etwa drei Bande jedes Jahr zu erstellen. 
Bei dieser vermehrten Leistung darf man jedoch nicht ausser 
acht lassen, dass die Vorarbeit fiir jeden erscheinenden Band 
infolge der natiirlichen Verkniipfung der spateren Teile des 
Manuskriptes mit den friiheren und umgekehrt zugleich einen 
Teil der Vorarbeiten fiir spater erscheinende Bande darstellt. 
Demgemass wird automatisch im Laufe der Zeit eine weitete 
Beschleunigung der jahrlichen Druckleistung eintreten. 

Die am Gesamtkatalog beteiligten Bibliotheken sehen in 
dieser Unterstiitzung durch die Rockefeller-Foundation die 
beste Anerkennung des von ihnen in der Schaffung des Ge- 
samtkatalogs Geleisteten. Mehr noch als alle lobenden Be- 
sprechungen, die das Werk des Gesamtkatalogs in den Fach- 
blattern aller Lander gefunden hat, wird diese Anerkennung 
sie ermutigen, auf dem von ihnen hoffnungsvoll beschrittenen 
Wege mit grésster Opferwilligkeit fortzuschreiten. Ebenso 
dankbar begriissen sie die ihnen durch die American Library 
Association und die Bibliographical Society angebotene Unter- 
stiitzung in der Werbung von Subskribenten fiir den Gesamt- 
katalog in den Vereinigten Staaten. Der bisherige Erfolg der 
Subskription ist in Anbetracht der wirtschaftlichen Lage, in 
der die Bibliotheken der ganzen Welt im Augenblick sich be- 
finden, sehr erfreulich. Noch aber ist die ftir die finanzielle 
Sicherung des gewaltigen Unternehmens erforderliche Zahl 
von wenigstens 300 Subskriptionen nicht erreicht. Mit grossen 
Hoffnungen blicken daher die deutschen Bibliotheken auf die 
Hilfe, die ihnen durch die Unterstiitzung der beiden Vereinigung- 
en in Aussicht gestellt ist. 


FORTFUHRUNG UND ERGANZUNG DES GESAMTKATALOGS 


Der Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken stellt in 
der im Vorstehenden gezeichneten Gestalt nur einen Teil eines 
grosseren Ganzen dar. Er bedarf einer zweifachen Erganzung. 
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Einmal wird es nétig sein, in einem Erganzungskatalog den 
Besitz der tbrigen grossen deutschen Bibliotheken zu er- 
fassen, dann aber auch ihn iiber das Jahr 1930 hinaus fortzu- 
fiihren. Es ist sicher, dass die am Gesamtkatalog bisher be- 
teiligten Bibliotheken nur einen, wenn auch vielleicht den 
gréssten und wichtigsten Teil des tatsachlich in Deutschland 
vorhandenen Biicherbesitzes umfassen. Gerade fiir die altere 
Literatur diirften die tibrigen deutschen Bibliotheken noch 
wesentlich Erganzung liefern kénnen. In welcher Weise dieser 
Erganzungskatalog einmal geschaffen werden kann, ist heute 
noch nicht mit Sicherheit zu sagen, Dass er in Angriff genom- 
men werden muss, dariiber besteht jedoch bei allen beteiligten 
Kreisen volle Einmiitigkeit. Um eine gewisse Vorarbeit dafiir 
zu leisten, ist ja bereits der identische Besitz der beiden gréssten 
Bibliotheken in Miinchen und Wien in den Gesamtkatalog auf- 
genommen worden. 

In der Frage der Fortfiihrung des Gesamtkatalogs tiber das 
Jahr 1930 hinaus besteht jedoch heute schon gréssere klarheit. 
Hier fallte den Berliner Titeldrucken die Hauptaufgabe zu. 
Diese haben seit dem Beginn der Drucklegung eine entscheiden- 
de Umgestaltung erfahren. Sie verzeichnen nach wie vor fort- 
laufend die Neuerwerbungen aller am Gesamtkatalog beteilig- 
ten Bibliotheken und liefern damit automatisch der Geschafts- 
stelle des Gesamtkatalogs das Material ftir die Fortfiihrung des 
Gesamtkatalogs in Zettelform. Seit einiger Zeit beteiligen sich 
an ihnen auch die grésseren ésterreichischen Bibliotheken, und 
es besteht die Hoffnung, dass weitere deutsche Bibliotheken 
ihnen folgen werden. Wichtiger aber ist eine Anderung in der 
Erscheinungsweise der Titeldrucke. Neben der schon stets 
vorhandenen Ausgabe in Zettelform und in einzelnen Heften, 
die nur durch jahrliche Register zu benutzen waren, erscheint 
seit dem vorigen Jahre eine jahrliche Zusammenfassung in 
Bandform, die nach dem Vorbild des Gesamtkatalogs bei jedem 
Titel die besitzende Bibliothek verzeichnet und ausserdem bei 
dem Besitz der Staatsbibliothek in Berlin und der National- 
bibliothek in Wien die Standortnummern angibt. Ausserdem 
ist geplant, die einzelnen Jahresbande alle fiinf Jahre in einem 
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einheitlichen Alphabet zusammenzufassen. Damit ware der 
entscheidende Schritt zur Schaffung eines neuen Gesamt- 
katalogs tiber das Jahr 1930 hinaus getan, ohne dass es dazu 
einer besonderen neuen Organisation bediirfte. 

Der Plan dieses umfassenden Deutschen Gesamtkatalogs, so 
wie er im Vorstehenden kurz skizziert worden ist, ist gewaltig. 
Den Grundstock des Ganzen bildet der im Druck befindliche 
Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken. Ihn zu sichern 
und so schnell wie méglich zu Ende zu fihren, ist die grésste 
Aufgabe, die das deutsche Bibliothekswesen sich in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten gestellt hat. Ihm werden alle verfiigbaren Krafte 
dienstbar gemacht. Die deutschen Bibliotheken freuen sich, 
das sei hier zum Schluss noch einmal betont, dass sie dabei die 
Unterstiitzung von jenseits des Ozeans finden. Es starkt ihre 
Uberzeugung, dass sie an einem Werk arbeiten, das nicht nur 
ihren eigenen Interessen und denen der deutschen Wissenschaft 
dient, sondern von Segen ftir die Wissenschaft der ganzen Welt 
sein wird. 

HERMANN Fucus 


STAATSBIBLIOTHEK 
Beriin, GERMANY 


SOUND AND UNSOUND ECONOMY 
IN CATALOGUING 


N OCTOBER, 1910, the writer, who had just been appoint- 
ed to a position in the University of Chicago Library, visit- 
ed Harvard. During a conversation with Professor Archi- 

bald Coolidge, then director of Harvard University Library, the 
cost of cataloguing was brought up, and Professor Coolidge 
said, ‘Now that you are going to Chicago to assist in an exten- 
sive reorganization of the university library, I presume that you 
will propose some cheaper and more expeditious way of prepar- 
ing the catalogues.” My answer, as I recall it, was to the effect 
that while it would no doubt be a simple matter to devise cheap 
and expeditious ways of preparing catalogues, I assumed from 
reports received that what was needed at Chicago was not 
cheaper and simpler catalogues, but better and consequently 
more expensive ones. My answer was based somewhat on ex- 
perience in two previous reorganizations, where the need for 
drastic changes was due largely to a failure to realize that the 
preparation of the catalogue of a large and growing institution 
was bibliographic work of a high order, which required persons 
of adequate professional and scholarly training, permitted to 
carry on their investigations under conditions and in a manner 
likely to insure thoroughness and sound and lasting results. 

A year or two later I happened to meet Dr. Judson, then 
president of the University of Chicago, on a local train. In the 
course of a brief conversation he inquired as to progress of the 
library reorganization and incidentally asked how much it cost 
to catalogue a book. At that time no definite attempt had been 
made to ascertain the average cost per title, but the estimate was 
ventured that it would run from seventy-five cents to one dollar. 
He said that he had himself paid ten cents a title for the cata- 
loguing of his private library and could not see why the univer- 
sity should pay more. Time did not permit an answer, but some 
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months later, during a reception at the president’s house, I was 
given an opportunity to examine the catalogue to which he had 
referred. My general impression was that ten cents a title was 
a fairly steep price for that particular catalogue, and that the 
university library, in paying seventy-five cents to one dollar a 
title, was receiving as much or relatively more value for its 
money. 

Since then there has been ample opportunity to hear about 
and to observe other reorganizations. There come to mind par- 
ticularly the experiences of three institutions which some thirty 
to thirty-five years ago undertook extensive cataloguing opera- 
tions with the idea that the work was to be done on a sort of 
factory basis, so many titles per hour or day for each assistant. 
The staffs had been selected rather hurriedly, were lacking in 
scholarly and professional training, and were without adequate 
bibliographic apparatus—or if the bibliographies and reference 
books were present, without time or opportunity to consult 
them. In all these instances the results were such that twenty 
years or more have now been devoted largely to a revision of the 
catalogues thus compiled. 

Off and on we hear rumors and reverberations of new and 
improved systems and routine designed to expedite and thus 
cut the cost of cataloguing. All this is perfectly fair and good, 
provided the governing and appropriating authorities, usually 
consisting of persons with little or no practical knowledge of the 
matter in hand, are given to understand that lower costs mean 
also lower standards, cheaper and less experienced help, omis- 
sion of entries, or information previously supplied, and increase 
in the number of provisional or temporary entries, in short, a 
shifting of costs to the reference department and the public. 
In other words, an honest and experienced librarian is not satis- 
fied to meet a demand for reduction in cataloguing costs by say- 
ing that he has succeeded in cutting the costs twenty-five cents 
per title, without at the same time informing his trustees that 
the reduction had been achieved by omissions and curtailment 
which must necessarily reduce the efficiency of the catalogue and 
place additional burdens on other divisions of the library, nota- 
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bly the reference department—not to mention the public. Ob- 
viously, the information omitted from the catalogue must be 
supplied from other sources if called for. It should not be diffi- 
cult to see that in the long run it will be cheaper to have the 
facts ascertained and supplied by the catalogue department, 
equipped and trained for the purpose, than to have the refer- 
ence librarians, frequently high-salaried assistants, go through 
the bibliographical investigations omitted in regular routine 
not only once, but repeatedly, and usually under pressure of 
time and other limitations likely to affect the results. 

A young man, whose library and bibliographic experience was 
limited, but who wielded a vigorous and at times somewhat 
caustic pen, some years ago attacked the modern catalogue, 
characterizing it as a “frightful monstrosity.”” He was answered 
in the Liérary journal* by Charles Martel, the chief of the Cata- 
log Division of the Library of Congress. That answer deserves 
to be read and re-read by those who ever and anon feel called on 
to attack the catalogues which aim to give somewhat full and 
explicit information. Let them also read with care his address 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1926, “Cataloguing, 1876-1924.”" Here he shows how 
the catalogue entry had developed from the briefest possible in- 
dication set down by those who aimed to record books in an- 
tiquity and the middle ages to the present form, demanded by 
ever increasing collections, multiplicity of editions, necessity of 
distinguishing originals from imitations, doubtful reprints and 
reproductions. Experience has proved that “true economy is to 
make an entry which answers the purposes for which persons 
to whom books are necessary consult catalogues, and bibliog- 
raphies when the catalogues fail.”’> This statement from one re- 
garded as a leading authority among American librarians of the 
present on all matters pertaining to cataloguing, deserves to be 
noted by trustees and other administrative officers responsible 
for budgets, but without practical experience, when approached 

* XL (January, 1915), pp. 33-35- 

? Bulletin of the American Library Association, XX, 492-97. 

3 Ibid., p. 496. 
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with proposals that seem to promise reduction in costs—whether 
through rearrangement of routine, new or altered systems, sim- 
plification of entries, high-power methods, or the numerous oth- 
er proposals usually put forward by aggressive individuals whose 
intentions may be good, but experience limited; or the other 
type—by no means unknown to librarians—who are more inter- 
ested in promoting their own standing than in safeguarding the 
future efficiency of the library. 

The administration will also do well to bear in mind that aside 
from certain inventions and mechanical devices, presumably 
well known to all librarians and made use of by them where 
means and conditions permit, it will be difficult to point to any- 
thing new, likely to expedite or insure good and sound results 
for less money, suggested or developed during the last forty 
years or more. The reasons are obvious. There is nothing in 
the routing of books or the arrangement of routine with which 
our predecessors were not familiar. To prescribe variations due 
to exigencies of space, rooms, differences in personnel, or other 
local conditions is one thing; to propose a new system and al- 
tered routine that shall have an appreciable effect on cost with- 
out a corresponding reduction of standards, is another. Cer- 
tainly no large and growing institution can claim to cut costs 
without a commensurate lowering of standards. Large and 
growing institutions are specified because for them it is a far 
more serious matter that catalogues be planned and developed 
on a sound basis than in a small library not likely to experience 
much growth. Statements to the contrary are presumably based 
on insufficient knowledge or experience. Certainly no one who 
has worked in libraries of varying sizes doubts that it costs more, 
other things being equal, to add a thousand volumes to a li- 
brary of a million than to one of a hundred thousand volumes. 

No country has witnessed more drastic and expensive library 
reorganizations than America. One reason for this is that the 
money to pay for them has been forthcoming, but another—and 
probably a chief reason—is that efforts were made in the first 
place to get on with a cheap and inexperienced staff, and in some 
instances also because of failure to recognize that cataloguing 
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represents a high order of bibliographic investigation, not mere- 
ly operations which can be reduced to factory or office routine. 

In this connection it may be in place to sound a note of warn- 
ing. Few who have not been in the midst of it realize how much 
time, effort, money, and good luck it takes to build a cataloguing 
staff with the right professional spirit and ambition to achieve 
results creditable to themselves and to the institution they 
serve. To destroy the morale and spirit of such a staff, to es- 
trange and gradually to eliminate assistants who take a real 
interest and pride in their work by introduction of methods and 
routine aimed to turn bibliographic investigators into mere 
clerks and copyists, will not take much time. Such measures 
never fail to bring an increase in serious errors of omission and 
commission and finally a gradual disintegration of the catalogue, 
a natural consequence whenever absence of competent super- 
vision, revision, and the influence of a strong professional staff 
is coupled with careless and inferior work on the part of sub- 
ordinates. Furthermore, it is well to remember that as the 
work is organized in most libraries today, cataloguers do not re- 
ceive much credit for good work accomplished. Now, to remove 
one of the main incentives which attract capable assistants to 
this line of library endeavor may not be without its serious con- 
sequences. It is the opportunity to do good and thorough work, 
so highly prized by all who have the true bibliographic instinct, 
that is here referred to. One of the main compensations of these 
anonymous workers behind the scenes has been the knowledge 
that through their investigations they are constantly adding to 
their own fund of knowledge and that there is accordingly a 
steady growth in their value to the institution and the profession 
and consequently in their chances for professional advancement 
and service. 

Having attempted to sound a warning against what may be 
regarded as false and unsound economies in cataloguing, let us 
turn for a moment to the other side and see if we cannot point 
to measures that are sound and therefore deserve the atten- 
tion and support of librarians. Such measures come to mind 
especially when one recalls the history of library and biblio- 
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graphic co-operation during the last forty years and what has so 
far been accomplished in the matter of uniformity of rules and 
method and in establishing centers of co-operation. Today, 
when on all sides and in all lines of endeavor are heard the cries 
for economy and reduction in costs, when private and official 
institutions are equally affected, and the activities of federal, 
state, and local government offices subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny, it may not be amiss to single out one of these centers of co- 
operation and see what it stands for today and what it promises 
for the future. 

Naturally we select the institution in which as American li- 
brarians we are most directly interested, the Library of Con- 
gress, which during the last thirty-two years has furnished an 
example of growth and progress, scarcely paralleled in library 
history. In the fiscal year 1898-99 the salary budget of the 
Catalog Division of the Library of Congress amounted to $22,- 
800 covering cataloguing, classification, and binding. In 1932- 
33 it stands at many times that figure for cataloguing alone. To 
the average layman this may at first thought seem an unwar- 
ranted increase, an extravagant expenditure of the taxpayer’s 
money. No librarian, however, is today ignorant of what this 
increase in cataloguing costs stands for or what it has meant for 
the national library itself, for thousands of other libraries 
throughout America and the world, and for the students and 
investigators who in constantly increasing numbers are flocking 
to Washington to consult its resources. Through co-operation 
and distribution to other libraries the bibliographic description 
of nearly 1,500,000 different works are now available at two and 
one-half cents per card for the first and one and one-half cents 
for each additional card, and the information furnished cannot 
be supplied at ten times the cost by an average library, if left 
to its own resources. In fact, there are now in stock at Washing- 
ton many thousands of entries which only a very few libraries 
could duplicate at all and then only at a cost of several dollars 
per entry. 

Here then we have a case where taxpayers acquainted with 
the situation will insist on maintenance of standards estab- 
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lished. The service to libraries rendered by the co-operative ac- 
tivities and centralized cataloguing initiated at Washington 
thirty-three years ago is growing in importance and value with 
every year that passes. The secret of its success has no doubt 
been the accuracy and high standards of entries supplied and 
the promptness and general excellence of the service as rendered 
by the Card Division. Maintenance of these standards means 
saving for the Library of Congress and for every library which 
has the experience and good sense to profit by the service. There 
are nearly 6,000 of them now. Any attempt to cut the catalogu- 
ing costs of our national library would therefore be a false econ- 
omy. Fortunately, not only the librarians of the country but 
thousands of influential citizens are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of not only maintaining, but improving, the service here re- 
ferred to. There should be little danger, therefore, of any seri- 
ous interference. A lowering of standards as a result of enforced 
economy would likely meet with emphatic protests from all 
parts of the country. 

The arguments so far presented may be summed up as fol- 
lows: (1) curtailment and omission of information and a lower- 
ing of standards of academic and professional training required 
from the cataloguing staff are not sound economy; (2) not only 
must the staff be permitted to make the bibliographical investi- 
gations necessary to insure an accurate and satisfactory entry, 
but it must be encouraged in these efforts; (3) competent super- 
vision and revision must be provided to insure a proper cor- 
relation of results, harmony, and unity of interpretations and 
decisions; (4) the road to sound economy lies through the co- 
operation of many libraries—the more the better—agreement 
on rules and methods, and the establishment of a central author- 
ity to insure unity of effort. 

For America the center of co-operation is the Library of Con- 
gress. For nearly a generation it has been functioning with ever 
increasing efficiency. For more than a year the writer has been 
able to examine all the proofsheets of printed entries issued by 
the Library of Congress during that period. It has been en- 
couraging to note the general excellence of entries, the uniform- 
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ity of style and form, and with relatively few exceptions, the 
agreement in the interpretation of rules between the many par- 
ticipating libraries. 

More than 6,000 subscribers are now on the list of the Card 
Division. How many libraries are contributing entries, printed 
at Washington and distributed by the Card Division, has not 
been ascertained. A recent gift by the Carnegie Corporation of 
$45,000 to be made available in four annual instalments has 
added thousands of important entries to those available. Other 
thousands are added by means of the great union catalogue de- 
veloped by the Library of Congress. 

One drawback of the present arrangement is the unequal dis- 
tribution of the burdens of co-operation. Next to the Library of 
Congress the greatest number of entries are supplied by certain 
government libraries, notably the Department of Agriculture 
and the United States Office of Education. Of libraries outside 
of Washington one notes particularly the New York Public, 
Columbia University, John Crerar, the university libraries of 
Michigan, Illinois, California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Yale, Brown, Stanford, and Princeton, the Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, the Newberry Library, Chicago, and the 
Huntington Library, San Gabriel, California. Other libraries 
are also appearing in increasing numbers, some of them, how- 
ever, with fewer entries than one would expect considering the 
size and importance of the institution and the fact that under 
the arrangement made possible by the aforementioned grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation, they are, in part, reimbursed for 
whatever extra expenditure of time and labor may be involved. 
Altogether, indications point to the fact that the co-operation 
begun in 1900 and 1901 is now on a firm basis, growing in im- 
portance and value with every passing year. It is to be hoped 
that nothing in the present economic situation will tend to lessen 
the number of libraries profiting from the service now at their 
disposal and that libraries in a position to contribute entries of 
the required standard may show a steady increase. 
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This article was introduced by citing the views of two uni- 
versity administrators on the cost of cataloguing. In closing, it 
may be permissible to quote one who still ranks as the leading 
American authority on cataloguing questions, Charles A. Cut- 
ter. Thirty-one years ago the writer had the good fortune to 
serve with Mr. Cutter on the catalogue rules committee of the 
American Library Association. The committee was holding a 
three-day session at Atlantic City, and one evening after a 
meeting which had lasted for eight hours and as we were walking 
on the beach, Mr. Cutter, who apparently never tired of dis- 
cussing cataloguing problems, introduced the question of cost. 
His exact words I am unable to quote, but he summed up the 
argument something like this: as there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, so there is no short-cut to a good catalogue, one that will 
stand the test of time and furnish the information that we have 
a right to expect from it. 

Neither one of us foresaw at the time the extent and scope of 
the co-operative service which was to come; much less did we 
realize that the committee on which we were serving was at that 
very time preparing the ground for this co-operation. Had 
Cutter been alive today, he would have been the first to admit 
the possibilities of the co-operative movements to which refer- 
ence has been made. Whether these movements are destined to 
operate chiefly within countries with a common language or 
may extend also to countries with a different language, it is hard 
to say. As yet, the libraries of America seem to be somewhat 
more advanced and in a more favorable position than those of 
other countries. 

With the experience of the last decade or two the need of a 
more liberal spirit and a more generous attitude toward our 
neighbors also in matters bibliographical would seem obvious. 
Today, here in America, we have at any rate progressed to the 
point where we no longer hear, as we did thirty years ago, of a 
librarian in a public library who, when the use of printed cards 
from the Library of Congress was suggested to him, insisted that 
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inasmuch as the entries in his catalogue were all in the hand- 
writing of his wife, he could not approve of the suggestion; or 
the secretary of a historical society who objected to the printed 
cards on the ground that all entries in the catalogue of the soci- 
ety were typewritten. 

Should the next generation be destined to witness a decided 
expansion in the present approaches to international co-operation 
we might expect as a result a more liberal attitude and greater 
willingness to make concessions. We should probably see less of 
that rigid nationalistic or provincial tendency which sees in a 
ruling to print common nouns with lower case where latin type 
only is used either evidence of ignorance or a mark of disrespect 
to the nation whose official orthography. calls for capitals; or in- 
sistence on the old practice still adhered to in a few, but unfor- 
tunately important libraries, of translating the names of classi- 
cal writers into English, French, Spanish, etc., a tendency noted 
also in the treatment of many other personal names, not to men- 
tion place-names where the vernacular form is often far more 
preferable from the international point of view. The same ap- 
plies, although with less force, to the rules governing translitera- 
tion and to the much-debated and difficult question of corporate 
versus anonymous entry. With improved means of communica- 
tion and therefore more frequent opportunities for conferences 
and consultations, a better understanding with respect to these 
and other disputed questions of bibliography might reasonably 
be expected. 

As for co-operation in cataloguing, our experience so far 
would indicate that only nations able to maintain a high grade 
of service could contribute much of distinct value to other na- 
tions. On the other hand, even backward nations, not in a posi- 
tion to maintain such service, would nevertheless be quite able 
to benefit from good work accomplished elsewhere. There is 
ample evidence as to this in the reports of sales of cards to 
countries in Asia and eastern Europe noted recently in reports 
of the Librarian of Congress. One thing seems clear: that if 
libraries are to keep abreast of the ever increasing masses of 
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printed and other material which requires to be properly re- 
corded, it must be accomplished through national and interna- 
tional co-operation. To evade responsibility by omission of en- 
tries, by superficial and insufficient records, is false economy— 
merely an effort to put off the evil day, and sure to prove a 
serious handicap to the library itself and to all who are depend- 
ent upon it for exact and accurate information. 


J. C. M. Hanson 


Grapuate Lisrary SCHOOL 
University oF CuIcaco 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
READING INTEREST AND ACTUAL 
READING 


ADULT READING AS A FIELD FOR STUDY 


EADING as a field for scientific investigation has re- 
ceived increasing attention since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The increase in the amount of printed 

matter available, and its steadily growing influence upon public 
opinion, have directed attention to reading as an educational, 
psychological, and sociological phenomenon. Reading in its so- 
ciological phases has probably received less attention than read- 
ing in its educational and psychological phases, at least until 
recently. However, it is evident that the lines dividing the 
three aspects are constantly shifting, and are often disregarded 
in current studies. 

Reading and adult education.—Within recent years the in- 
crease in the number and influence of agencies for adult educa- 
tion has resulted in focusing attention even more sharply upon 
the importance of reading in modern life. Such agencies were 
the outward expression of the concept that education is a con- 
tinuing process and that the break marking the end of formal 
education is essentially artificial. This idea has received re- 
newed emphasis within the last decade. For present purposes 
it is unnecessary to consider why this was so: whether the con- 
cept of adult education was precipitated by a widespread feeling 
of the need for greater accomplishment and intellectual attain- 
ment in a civilization which increasingly emphasized the com- 
petition between man and machine; whether it was influenced 
by the greater leisure induced by higher wages and shorter 
hours for the worker; or whether it came about through a sense 
of personal inadequacy in a world of rapidly changing political, 
economic, and moral values. Probably all these causes contrib- 
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uted to the development of adult education as an organized na- 
tional and world-movement. 

The agencies for adult education in the United States—their 
patronage, functions, ends, and methods—were described in 
a series of monographs prepared under the general direction of 
the American Association for Adult Education.’ Although the 
monographs were useful as descriptions of methods employed by 
correspondence school, forums, university extension divisions, 
libraries, chautauquas, etc., they ignored certain fundamental 
questions, such as whether learning by adults was possible and 
along what lines it should be undertaken. In other words, they 
were accounts of the activities rather than attempts to evaluate 
their educational worth. 

Perhaps the first important investigation in the field of adult 
learning is that of Thorndike,’ who studied the effects of age 
upon learning. Thorndike showed that the rate of learning is 
not seriously retarded by increasing age, at least until the age 
of forty-five. “In general,” said Thorndike, “nobody under 
forty-five should restrain himself from trying to learn anything 
because of a belief or fear that he is too old to be able to learn 

Thorndike’s report, although a cornerstone of research in the 
field of adult learning, does not deal specifically with reading. 
However, Gray and Munroe‘ undertook to summarize in one 
volume miscellaneous studies of adult reading that have ap- 
peared in students’ theses and professional journals. The con- 
tent of such studies may be suggested by the following topics: 

The status of reading in American life. 

The amount and character of adult reading and factors that influence it. 


The reading interests of special groups of young people and adults. 
The reading interests of elementary and high school pupils. 


The studies reported by Gray and Munroe cover a wide range, 
both in method of approach and in validity of results. Perhaps 


* Studies in adult education (New York, the Macmillan Co.). 

2 E. L. Thorndike and others, Adult learning (New York, 1928). 3 Ibid., p. 177. 

4 William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, Reading interests and habits of adults (New 
York, 1929). 
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more than anything else, they emphasized the lack of co-ordina- 
tion in studies of adult reading. Many are merely local surveys, 
with no important interpretations. A real need exists for an in- 
tegration of fundamental studies as a prerequisite to valid con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

When the Graduate Library School was established at the 
University of Chicago, the field of adult reading was recognized 
as one directly pertinent to the primary objectives of librarian- 
ship and as a field of great social importance in itself. It was 
felt that cultivation of the field might serve to clarify certain 
fundamental objectives of public libraries, college libraries, and 
other agencies for the distribution of substantial literature. 
Upon this basis studies conducted or initiated by the school 
have been somewhat consciously organized with reference to a 
consistent plan. 

Without entering fully into an analysis of the field of adult 
reading as such, something of its scope and character as con- 
ceived by those at the school whose interest lies in this direc- 
tion may be suggested by the following outline: 


A. Reading matter available 

(What reading matter exists on specific subjects for particular groups?) 
B. Reading population 

(Who reads?) 
C. The demand for reading 

(What do particular groups prefer to read?) 


D. The status of reading 
(How does reading compare with other sources of recreation and in- 


formation?) 
E. Consumption of reading 
(What materials are read by specified groups on particular subjects or 
in particular forms—fiction, poetry, drama, ef a/.?) 


F. Effects of reading 
(Do changes result from‘ reading of specific kinds, and if so, what 


changes?) 

The problem of reading interest—One of the least understood 
and hence one of the most appropriate problems to investigate 
first is the question of reading demand, or the réle of subject 
interest as an element in the satisfactions obtainable from read- 
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ing. Chicago studies of this problem were based on the clear 
distinction between what people actually read and the subjects 
in which they are most eager to read. Previous studies of read- 
ing interests usually proceeded on the assumption that people 
read voluntarily only what they are interested in reading, and 
therefore that interests are defined by actual reading. That this 
assumption has little to support it becomes evident as soon as 
some of the more obvious factors which induce reading are iso- 
lated. For the union between book and reader is a much more 
complex phenomenon than might appear at first glance. 

One selects a book for any one or more of a variety of reasons, 
only one of which may be interest in the subject treated. That 
is to say, it is entirely possible that one may read on a subject in 
which one has little or no interest merely because a book was 
given to him or made readily accessible; or, one might fail to 
read on a subject of great interest because suitable material was 
not at hand. 

Again, one may read a book because of a certain value which 
it has acquired through advertising or favorable reviews. On the 
other hand, one may fail to read it because insufficient publicity 
—that is, defective or inadequate advertising—failed to make 
its existence known. 

Third, one may read a book because it is written in a style 
or in language that makes a direct appeal, either aesthetic or 
intellectual; or one may fail to read it because the literary style 
is unsatisfactory or the language too difficult. 

Fourth, one may read a book because the contents are trust- 
worthy; its author’s reputation stamps it with a certain author- 
ity, or the scientific method upon which it is based lends a cer- 
tain authenticity to its content. On the other hand, the absence 
of this trait may be sufficient to discount whatever favorable 
qualities the book may have. The failure of other studies to 
take these factors into consideration and the resulting logical 
fallacies involved have been noted by Crompton.$ 

It would be extremely hazardous, with our present limited 


5 Margaret Crompton, “A Technique for describing the reading interests of adults” 
(Unpublished Master's thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1929). 
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knowledge, to attempt to say which of the factors serves best to 
initiate the reading process. But one fact is clear, namely, that 
the factors which have been mentioned as influencing reading 
are, with one exception, independent of the reader and are thus 
objective. Accessibility, advertising, authenticity, readability, 
can all be controlled for the benefit of the individual. The ex- 
ception cannot so readily be controlled. This is, of course, inter- 
est in the subject. That is to say, the adult individual has been 
influenced by a number of factors, such as certain hereditary 
traits, education, environment, etc., which have molded his 
reading interests; and the problem is to understand him in terms 
of these interests. 

The development of a technique for describing reading in- 
terests in the abstract—that is, interests defined inductively 
rather than deductively from actual readings—was undertaken 
by Waples and Crompton. The method of developing the tech- 
nique and its statistical validation are described in Miss Cromp- 
ton’s unpublished thesis, ““A Technique for describing the read- 
ing interests of adults,” and also in Waples and Tyler’s What 
people want to read about® At this point it is necessary only to 
note that it consisted essentially of having various groups indi- 
cate their relative interests on an inclusive check-list of topics. 

The work of Waples and Tyler was largely concerned with 
applying the check-list to numerous groups and describing the 
resulting interest-patterns. More than 100 groups were sampled 
and their interests recorded. Among them were a number of 
groups from eight colleges, their interests differentiated in terms 
of sex, class, department of specialization, and other factors. 
However, the interests of college students as such were consid- 
dered primarily as an element in the mosaic of reading interests 
of the general population.* 

Reading interests of students—The present investigation in- 
cludes a somewhat more intensive study of the reading inter- 
ests of students in one institution, the University of Chicago. 
The students were grouped in terms of a number of new differ- 
entia, and the interests of the various groups described and com- 


§ Chicago, 1931. 
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pared. Specifically, answers are sought to the following ques- 

tions: 

1. About what subjects are students at the University of Chicago interested 
in reading? 

2. What is the effect of sex in differentiating reading interests of students? 

3. What significant changes occur from year to year in the reading interests 
of students; that is, what class differences are evident? 

4. How do students in different divisions of the University compare in reading 
interests? 

5. What is the effect of intelligence in differentiating reading interests? 

6. What is the effect of scholarship in differentiating reading interests? 

7. What is the effect of reading habits in differentiating reading interests? 

The reading interest of students classified with reference to 
the criteria enumerated are described in the author’s disserta- 
tion,’ chapters iii and iv. 

Reading interests and actual reading.—Attention has already 
been called to the several factors whose influence must be con- 
sidered when the causative element in reading is sought. The 
studies of reading, in so far as they have attempted to get at this 
aspect of the reading situation at all, have started from actual 
reading as the effect, and worked back to apparent causes. In 
other words, there was the implication that reading followed 
certain patterns Jecause of specific elements or combinations of 
detail in the content of the reading done. Among such studies 
the work of Dunn‘ and Jordan’ is typical. As long as factors fun- 
damental in bringing about a reading situation are excluded 
from consideration, whatever conclusions are based upon read- 
ing as effect must be qualified. 

Although most of the other factors may be recognized a pri- 
ori, only one attempt has been made to point out something 
of their relative influence. This was undertaken by Waples” in a 


7“The Reading needs of typical student groups, with special attention to factors 
contributing to the satisfaction of reading interests” (unpublished Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1932). 

8 Fannie W. Dunn, Interest factors in primary reading materials (“Teachers College, 
Contributions to Education,” No. 113), Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 

9 Arthur M. Jordan, Children’s interests in reading (“Teachers College, Contribu- 
tions to Education,” No. 107), Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 

% Douglas Waples, “Relation of subject interests to actual reading,” Library Quarter- 
dy, II (January, 1932), 42-70. 
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study of the reading of a group of factory workers. He found 
that by far the greatest proportion of reading was done in news- 
papers, and his conclusion with regard to the relation between 
reading interests and reading in this medium was that “‘the sub- 
jects preferred by either sex are the subjects on which most read- 
ing is done when they receive considerable space.’ 

Inasmuch as the reading of books of non-fiction constituted 
such an insignificant proportion (2.9 per cent) of the total read- 
ing done by the group, Waples’ analysis was limited to the news- 
paper and magazine reading. The present study undertakes, by 
a different technique, to study the relationship between the in- 
terests and book reading of the college students, and to identify 
the influence of such factors as advertising, accessibility, and 
readability, in bringing about reading. 

Scope of the investigation.—With the development of a tech- 
nique for isolating the single factor of interest, it is possible to 
identify discrepancies between interest and reading. It is highly 
desirable to identify such discrepancies, for if actual reading 
bears little relation to desired reading, it becomes necessary to 
know what obstacles prevent the readers from reading what 
they want. 

Yet even within the scope thus defined certain limitations 
should be noted. The investigation is almost entirely confined 
to the reading interests and reading of University of Chicago 
students. Whether the findings reported are applicable to stu- 
dents in other institutions must be determined by further study. 
Second, while certain factors have been identified and their re- 
lation to reading satisfaction indicated by the data contained in 
the following discussion, such data are by no means sufficiently 
complete to establish their relative influence, even with regard 
to the group here studied, namely, students at the University of 
Chicago. Nor is there any reason to suppose that all of the fac- 
tors of major importance have been identified. Furthermore, 
the evaluations are clear only when supplemented by parallel 
studies in adult reading; for example, investigations along 
the lines indicated in the outline on page 78. Until the re- 


Ibid., pp. 58-60. 
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sults of such studies are available, the present investigation may 
perhaps pave the way for more thorough study in its own specif- 
ic field, and may suggest applications which seem reasonable 
from the findings reported. 


READING INTERESTS RELATED TO ACTUAL READING 


The general problem.—People read what they read for various 
reasons. Interest in a given subject may or may not be one of 
them. The assumption behind the reading interest study is, of 
course, that of two books equally readable, equally advertised, 
equally accessible, but not equally interesting in subject matter 
to members of a specific group, the book on the more interesting 
subject will be more widely read. It is evident, however, that 
no two books are ever altogether alike in degree of readability, 
in extent of publicity, and in ease or difficulty of acquisition. 
Nor is it possible ever to maintain the constancy of the factors 
named, so that two books woud be equally appealing in all re- 
spects. This becomes clear as soon as one realizes the great vari- 
ety possible in methods of publicity, including as they must, in 
addition to commercial advertising, book reviews, displays, 
word-of-mouth recommendations, etc. Obviously no two books 
are presented even to a single group, such as college students of 
the same sex, in exactly the same way. It is unnecessary to 
labor the point with respect to readability and accessibility; the 
diversity in prose style and in methods of distribution are read- 
ily discernible, and emphasize the difficulty of considering any 
two books equal. 

But if it were possible to measure, however roughly, the ex- 
tent to which the objective factors have been present and thus 
have influenced reading, it would be possible to understand their 
influences as affecting reading interests. In the following dis- 
cussion an approach is made to the problem of indicating and 
measuring certain factors whose presence or absence probably 
bears a definite relationship to the reading done. 

The problem of measuring factors which influence reading.— 
Many difficulties are involved in measuring such factors. In 
order to determine the relationship between any one of them 
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and reading, one must know not only how widely that factor 
operates in general, but also, and in a much more important 
sense, how much the specific group studied is influenced by it. 
Thus it is not enough to know that certain titles which were 
widely read were also widely advertised and reviewed, made ac- 
cessible, and were interestingly written. It is also necessary to 
know whether the group studied came in contact with the ad- 
vertising matter, whether the books were made readily accessi- 
ble to the members of the group, and whether the style was in- 
teresting or comprehensible to the specific group. In the ab- 
sence of quantitative data with respect to these problems, it is 
possible only to say that these factors, by their presence or ab- 
sence, had some influence on the reading of the group, but how 
much influence is as yet undetermined. 

The study did seek to determine the relative influence of ad- 
vertising, readability, and accessibility in general, on the as- 
sumption that the operation of these factors in the reading of 
college students probably followed in considerable degree their 
operation in the large. That is to say, it was assumed that a 
book which received a considerable amount of publicity at- 
tracted the attention of college students to the same degree that 
it attracted attention in general; a book which was generally 
considered readable was also so considered by college students; 
and a book easily accessible to the public was no less accessible 
to students. 

Instrument used to sample non-fiction reading of students.— 
The first problem, then, was to sample the non-fiction reading 
done by the University of Chicago students. For this purpose a 
check-list was prepared, composed for the most part of com- 
paratively recent titles. The students were asked to check the 
titles of books which they had read, either completely or in 
part, to state whether they had read the book in connection 
with school work or otherwise, and to indicate the source from 
whith each title was obtained. 

The list of titles was prepared by the following procedure: 
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(1) From the Book review digest for the years 1928, 1929, and 
1930" the title of every popular book of non-fiction was copied 
on acard. About 250 titles were so noted. 

(2) Since the purpose of the check-list was to relate stu- 
dents’ reading to their subject interests, titles were selected to 
represent topics on the check-list of subject interests. This 
meant the exclusion of five classes of literature: fiction, poetry, 
drama, technical discussions, and general histories. 

(3) The popularity of a title was determined subjectively. A 
title was considered popular if it had been widely advertised, re- 
viewed, sold, and circulated through libraries. The fact that 
students reported considerable reading of the titles listed indi- 
cates that this method of selection is satisfactory. 

(4) The next step was to classify the titles under the 117 
topics on the interest check-list. When the nature of the con- 
tents was not known through personal acquaintance with the 
book, or could not be readily inferred from the titles, the book 
itself was examined and book reviews were consulted. 

It is often difficult to classify a book unless the subject head- 
ings are very broad. When the world of subject matter is repre- 
sented by 117 subject headings, as in the interest check-list, 
a book rarely fits one heading and one only. Usually it devotes 
some space to more or less closely related headings. Hence the 
classifier tried to place each title under the heading that received 
the most extensive treatment, ignoring the fact that other head- 
ings received some treatment in other chapters or sections of 
the book. 

(5) Thus far the only factor considered in selecting titles was 
popularity. A second factor was now introduced in order to 
determine whether students read about topics in which they 
were interested, even though the acquisition of the book would 
require some effort. A number of titles were therefore added to 
the list in spite of the fact that they could not be considered gen- 
erally popular. These titles represented topics of considerable 
interest to college groups. Examples of such titles are: Arnot’s 


% It should be remembered that this study was begun in January, 1931. 
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Soviet Russia and her neighbors and Gibbons’ Nationalism and 
internationalism, representing Topic 21, “International atti- 
tudes”; Bakeless’ Origin of the next war and Page’s Dollars 
and world peace, representing Topic 23, “The next war’’; 
Cheney’s The Theatre and Nathan’s Art of the night, represent- 
ing 108, “The theater,” a topic of interest to all groups of 
women. The question, of course, was: To what extent would 
books on interesting topics be read, even if they were not popu- 
lar in the sense that the other titles were considered popular? 
When the actual check-list was compiled, many of the original 
titles were eliminated, in order to reduce the list to a manage- 
able number. The list as finally adopted contained 124 titles, 
representing sixty-two topics. Although most topics were repre- 
sented somewhat arbitrarily by two titles each, this was not true 
of all topics. One topic—s, “Statesmen and politicians’ —was 
represented by only one title, and another topic—2, “People of 
legend and history’”’—was represented by three titles. Actually, 
the number of titles representing each topic is not an important 
consideration. It was necessary only that the list contain a cer- 
tain number of titles which had been widely read by students, so 
that subsequent analysis might account for their popularity. 

The check-list of titles contained two columns in which stu- 
dents indicated whether the reading done was in connection 
with school work (that is, as a definite class assignment or for a 
term paper or book review) or otherwise. Since reading done in 
connection with school work would not ordinarily represent free 
individual preference, only reading done altogether independ- 
ently of class assignment was recorded. Such reading was scored 
on a three-point scale; if half or less than half of the book had 
been read, a score of 1 was given; if more than half but not all, 
a score of 2; and if the whole book, a score of 3." 

The actual reading was thus reduced to a numerical basis, and 
since the reading interests were also expressed numerically, it 
was possible to introduce comparisons between reading and 
reading interest. Perhaps the simplest way of doing this is by 


3 Based on the directions given for checking the amount of the book read, the scor- 
ing should properly have been 1, 3, and 4. The chances are that the mean number of 
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correlating actual reading scores with interest scores for the 
same group. This was done, in fact, and the results were very 
ambiguous. The resulting coefficients were very low, with a high 
probable error, indicating merely chance relationship between 
reading interest and actual reading. The reason is evident as 
soon as one realizes that so many factors other than interest in- 
fluence the reading done by a specific group. Unfortunately, the 
method of correlation, concerned as it is with interests and books 
in the large, permits no answer with regard to the place of inter- 
est among other factors which influence reading. 

Therefore, the ‘‘case-study”” method was introduced, specific 
titles instead of individuals serving as subjects. That is to say, 
each title widely read by one or more groups was examined with 
respect to several factors which might have influenced the 
amount of reading done. Such titles were analyzed roughly to 
determine how widely they had been advertised, how accessible 
they had been, and how readable they might be considered. 
Against a background of such information the factor of reading 
interest was projected, to see how the interest of the group in 
the topic represented by the specific title was related to the 
amount of reading reported for this title. 

No attempt was made to study in this way all the titles on 
the list. Most of them were read by too few persons, considering 
the size of the samples, to yield significant scores—that is, 
scores which could be considered representative of the group 
samples.% The titles analyzed represented the following types: 


pages read by those who read half or less than half would be 25 per cent of the book. 
The discrepancy in scoring was checked by scoring the reading of two groups in both 
ways, and correlating the resulting total scores. The correlation coefficients were: 


Senior men -993 + .002 
Sophomore women .996+ .002 


These correlations are so high that it is safe to infer the validity of the simpler 
method. 

™ As will presently be explained, the average, or mean, scores of the group, represent- 
ing the reading of specific titles, were used as the basis for comparison. The probable 
error of the mean indicates to what extent the mean may be considered representative 
of the group; that is, when the statement is made that the mean is four times its prob- 
able error, it indicates the chances are 142 to 1 that the true mean lies within the limits 
described by four probable errors above and below the mean of the sample. The chances 
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(1) titles whose reading scores fell in the upper fifth of the 
entire list for at least three groups of the same sex; (2) titles 
not widely read, but comparable in subject matter to titles in 
group (1); (3) titles not widely read, but representing topics 
of considerable reading interest. 

Methods of measuring advertising, accessibility, and readability. 
—Three measures of advertising were used. One was the 
amount of space given during 1928-30 to each of the titles 
analyzed. This measure was not complete. Three monthly 
periodicals, the Atlantic monthly, Harpers, and the American 
mercury, and one weekly publication, the New York Times book 
review, were examined, and the number of square inches devoted 
to each title was reported. The years 1928-30 were selected be- 
cause most of the titles analyzed were published during this 
period, and since the returns were collected in January, 1931, 
publicity given any title after this date had no effect on reading 
at the time the check-lists were distributed. Since book reviews 
are undoubtedly an important publicity factor, the reviews ap- 
pearing in the magazines which were examined for advertising 
were noted. A third consideration was whether the title had 
been selected by either of the two leading book clubs, the Liter- 
ary Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club. How much influ- 
ence this factor exerted is unknown, but it is safe to assume that 
if selection had any influence upon reading, it was positive. 
This factor is also worth considering in connection with ac- 
cessibility. These measures are rough, but they serve to indi- 
cate in a general way the relative amount of publicity given the 
selected titles. 

The measure of accessibility was based on the American Li- 
brary Association booklist. This publication is issued monthly 
and is widely used by libraries as a guide in the purchase of new 
books. Thus it is assumed that a title which has appeared in the 
Booklist is more likely to be purchased by public libraries in 
general than one which has not been listed. This reasoning is 


are 21 to 1 that the true mean lies within the mean of the sample, plus or minus three 
probable errors; and the chances are 1,310 to 1 that the true mean lies within the mean 
of the sample, plus or minus five probable errors. 
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based on the further assumption that college students depend 
on public libraries for much of their reading. This assumption 
is partially checked in the study of sources, where it is shown 
that students depend to a considerable extent for their reading 
matter on libraries other than the university library. 

To construct even a rough criterion for readability is most 
difficult of all. As a determinant of readability the opinions of 
reviewers, where available, were considered. Although this cri- 
terion is obviously subjective and likely to vary with reviewers, 
it was particularly useful where the reviewers were in agree- 
ment. 

The factors which have been pointed out as affecting reading 
are present in all books, though their influence varies with read- 
ers. They are not, of course, a// the factors. Therefore atten- 
tion is called, in the following discussion, to other possible in- 
fluences, such as the author’s reputation, the attractiveness of 
the title, and the date of publication. 


ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS’ READING 


The following analyses are based in large part on the mean 
scores of the separate titles for each of eight groups; that is, 
sex groups from each of the four classes in the college. The titles 
included in the following analysis consist of those most widely 
read and of those representing the same topics, even though not 
widely read. One further point should be made clear. In the 
following discussion the amount of reading done is often referred 
to as ‘‘much” or “‘little.” Since no criteria have been recognized 
in terms of which any quantity of reading may be considered 
great or small, the amount of reading should properly be de- 
scribed in terms of more or less. And since all the analyses are 
based on comparative scores, “more reading” and “‘less read- 
ing” are meant when “much reading” or “little reading” are 
mentioned. Also, when the phrase “‘wide reading” is used it 
should be interpreted as indicating that the title in question was 
ranked among the highest fifth of the check-list. 

We are now ready for analysis by “case study,” remembering 
that the fundamental point to be established is the extent to 
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which reading reflects interest, and where no connection is dis- 
cernible, to suggest possible reasons. 


TABLE I 


CompaRISON OF READING AND READING INTEREST 


(Titles representing topics of relatively high interest to all groups) 


Reading indicated by mean scores for each group 
Reading interest indicated by decile rank for each group (1 is high; 10 is low) 
Decimal point precedes all probable errors 


FRESHMEN SopHomore Junior SENIOR 


Avuruor TITLE 


Women 


Women 


Women Women| Men 

Beard, Whither mankind? ......... . 17404] .21+ 06]. 35+ 06]. 37+ 07]. 39+ 06] . 40+ 06] 42+ 06).41+07 

Chase, Men and machines......... 11403]. 10+ 04]. 28+ 06]. 12+ 05]. 30+ 05] .09+ 03). 33 +06]. 12+ 04 
68. Modern civilization........ 2 3 2 1 I 1 2 1 


.28+07 


Byrd, 05]. 58+ 09]. .23 £06}. 38+ 06]. 28+ 06). 
Kingsford-Smith, Flight of Southern 

- 1304] .03+ 02]. 22+ 06]. 12405]. 
49. Developments in aviation... 2 2 1 3 1 4 3 4 


. 10+ 04]. 40+ 07). 48+ 08]. 31405] .61+ 06]. 37406]. 51+ 08 


Haydon, of the ages..... 04] .06+ 03}. 14+ 05] .07+ 03/.17+ 04].05+02].05+02 
97. Religion and = oui today 4 3 5 2 3 3 5 3 
Dimnet, Art of thinking........... . 184.04] .56+ 09]. 27+ 05]. 49+ 08] .23+ 05]. 
Clarke, Art of straight thinking... . . .06+02].14+04) 0 .08 + 04] .05 + 02] .04 + 02] .03 + 02] .03 + 02 
61. Self-improvement.......... 3 5 3 5 3 


Dorsey, Hows and whys of human be- 
| 11403]. 25+ 06]. 14+ 04]. 22405]. 


Menninger, Human mind.......... .13 £03]. 15 +05] .06+ 03] .08+ 03] .03+ 02].07+ 03]. 14+ 04]. 11+ 04 
58. Nature of human nature and 
I I 1 2 1 1 


Halliburton, New worlds to conquer. .|.34+ 05] .54+ 09].374 07]. 34+ 07). 42+ 06]. 34+ 06]. 35+ 06]. 36+07 

Franck, Vagabonding through chang- 
ing German .0oz2+02} Oo .264 06]. 11+ 04] .04+02].084+ 03]. 10+ 03]. 11+ 04 

110, Travel and outdoor life..... 2 2 5 3 3 4 4 


30+ 06 


Niles, Condemned to Devil’s Island. . .§1+ 08} .51+ 08}. 4:+06 

Sullivan, Rattling cup on Chicago 
.04+ 02] .01+ 10+ 04] .01+ 01]. 10+ 03).03+ 02 ° ° 
85. Criminals and treatment of 


An Indian journey........ .02 + 02] .07+ 03] .08 + 04] .08+ 04] .03 + 02] .06+ 03 ° 08+ 04 
6. Interesting places abroad... 1 I 1 I 2 1 2 I 


pn The Doctor looks at marriage 


10+ 04] .04 + 03] .04+ 03]. 13+ 04]. 28+ 06). 14403]. 12+ 04 
3 3 1 2 2 1 3 


Eddington, Nature of physical world.|.11 
Jeans, Universe around us......... .08 
46. Facts and theories of science 


of 02). 104+ 03.03 + 02 


° 
2 
+04}. ° .12£03].09+ 03). 
t 
3 3 o 4 3 3 1 3 


Titles representing topics of relatively high interest to all groups 
(See Table I).—Topic 68, “Modern civilization,” ranked at or 
above the third decile by all eight groups, was represented on 
the check-list of titles by Beard’s Whither mankind and Chase’s 
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Men and machines. Beard was widely read by all groups; Chase, 
on the other hand, was widely read by three of the four groups 
of men, and only very little by the women. In all cases Beard 
was read somewhat more extensively than was Chase. Several 
reasons for this may be suggested. One is the date of publication 
of each; Whither mankind was published in November, 1928, and 
Men and machines in July, 1929. Another is the greater amount 
of commercial advertising given Beard’s book; §35 square inches 
in the New York Times book review as compared with 132 given 
Chase’s; and 102 in Harpers and the Atlantic monthly as com- 
pared with 16. Other possible contributing factors were the se- 
lection of Whither mankind by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
and the more extensive reputation of its author among students. 
There still remains the question why Chase was read so much 
less by the women than by the men, since the above factors 
would be expected to affect both sexes equally. However, the 
probable error of the difference of the mean scores on Chase’s 
book, as between the sexes, is not significant. If the differences 
evident are not entirely due to chance, they may possibly be ex- 
plained on the basis of the title of Chase’s book, which seems to 
point more definitely to masculine interest. 

In general, the reading of the Beard and Chase books, espe- 
cially the Beard, may be said to reflect indications of reading 
interest. The correspondence is far from perfect, but it is never- 
theless positive. This is not to imply, of course, that a causal 
relationship existed between interest and reading, but it does 
indicate that a relation between interest and reading can be 
established when certain other factors are present. 

To a somewhat less degree the same reasoning is applicable in 
analyzing the reading of the two titles representing Topic 49, 
“Developments in aviation.” This topic, ranked at or above the 
fourth decile by all eight groups, was represented by Byrd’s 
Skyward and by the Flight of the Southern Cross, by Kingsford- 
Smith and Ulm. There is some question about how well these 
titles represent the topic, inasmuch as reading in them was 
probably motivated in considerable measure by the fictional 
element prominent in both books. However, regardless of cause 
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or motivation, it is evident from the table that the Byrd title 
was comparatively well read by all groups. The Flight of the 
Southern Cross, on the other hand, was not. 

As in the preceding analysis, so here certain factors were pres- 
ent which probably contributed heavily in causing the first book 
to be read so much more widely than the second. Of these the 
following may be pointed out: Byrd’s reputation and national- 
ity, greater publicity given both the actual flight and the book, 
and earlier date of publication (1928 as against 1929). 

The sex differences in the reading of Byrd are not significant. 
The widest difference was between the Sophomore men and 
women, .31+.10, the men making the higher score; this differ- 
ence is also reflected in the relative interest of the two groups. 
However, the difference in interest rating is not significant. 

The reading of five additional titles, representing five topics, 
may be explained in much the same way as was the reading of 
the titles already discussed. These titles fall in this group be- 
cause they were widely read and they represented topics of gen- 
erally high interest to practically all groups. The titles and cer- 
tain contributing causes of their popularity are: 


Lippmann, Preface to morals 
Author’s reputation 
Publicity 
Favorable reviews 
Book club selection (Book-of-the-Month Club) 
Accessibility 
Dimnet, Art of thinking 
Publicity 
Favorable reviews 
Readability 
Accessibility 
Dorsey, Hows and whys of human behavior 
Author’s reputation 
Publicity 
Favorable reviews 
Readability 
Accessibility 
Halliburton, New worlds to conquer 
Author’s reputation 
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Publicity 
Readability 
Accessibility 
Niles, Condemned to Devil’s Island 
Publicity 
Favorable reviews 
Readability 

It is unnecessary to present an elaborate explanation of the 
reasons why other titles on corresponding topics were not widely 
read. In general, it will be found that the factors enumerated 
above were not present to a sufficiently great extent to stimu- 
late extensive reading. 

The evidence indicates that books on topics of high interest 
were read when the factors of advertising, accessibility, reada- 
bility, and reputable authorship were also present. This is not 
true always, however. Among the titles included on the check- 
list there were four in which all the above factors could be iden- 
tified, and yet they were not widely read. These titles and the 
topics they represent are: 


‘Jeans, Universe around us 


Bonsels, 4n Indian journey............++- 78. Interesting places abroad 
Collins, The Doctor looks at marriage and medi- 
114. Successful marriage 


All four books were widely advertised and favorably reviewed; 
one (Bonsels’) was selected by a book club, the Literary Guild; 
and the other three were written by authors of considerable 
reputation. How, then, account for the fact that they were 
read by so few students, in spite of the widespread interest in 
this subject? 

Before possible reasons are suggested, it should be pointed 
out that in almost every case the mean score was not reliable, 
and therefore could not be considered representative of the 
group’s reading of the specific title. It is therefore quite possi- 
ble that the groups did much more reading of these titles than 
was indicated by the samples. However, if the samples are at 
all representative, several reasons might be suggested for the 
little reading reported. 
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One might be that the books were not read because they were 
not accessible to the groups reporting. However, no reason is 
evident why these books should be less accessible than others on 
which considerable reading was reported. Another might be 
that the considerable number of readable books available on 
these topics reduced the chances of the specific titles listed be- 
ing read. Still a third possibility is that the interest indicated 
had special reference to magazine or newspaper reading, and 
was not carried over to books. This possibility, of course, ap- 
plies to each topic on the list. 

It is possible to suggest another explanation why Eddington 
and Jeans were not widely read. These titles represent Topic 
46, “Facts and theories of science.” As university students all 
the groups sampled come in contact in their classes with suffi- 
cient reading matter on this topic to satisfy their interest. 
Therefore, although their interest in this topic is altogether 
genuine, it is largely satisfied in their regular classwork. 

Titles representing topics of varying degrees of interest—biog- 
raphies (See Table I1).—Except for the four titles just noted, 
the evidence presented covers books widely read and represent- 
ing topics of high interest. If, now, books are widely advertised, 
well-written, and easily accessible, but on relatively uninterest- 
ing topics, may reading be expected to follow? Evidence per- 
mitting an answer to this question was available in the data on 
the reading of several of the other titles included on the list. 

Topic 7, “Artists and musicians,” was represented on the titles 
list by Duncan’s My /ife and Rolland’s Beethoven the creator. 
The four groups of men all expressed relatively little interest in 
this topic, but the four groups of women showed considerably 
greater interest, all of them ranking it in the upper half of the 
list. To what extent was the sex preference reflected in actual 
reading? An answer is suggested in the reading of the Duncan 
title, where it is found that the women all scored very high and 
the men very low. It is impossible to determine from the pres- 
ent data how significant the difference in the reading of this 
title by the sex groups was, because the mean scores for the men 
are not reliable. In spite of the fact, however, that the differ- 
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ences in the means cannot be indicated with statistical cer- 
tainty, they are wide enough to indicate a strong probability 
that the book was much more widely read by women than by 
men students. 

The difference in the reading of My /ife cannot be attributed 
exclusively to the factor of interest, although interest doubtless 


TABLE II 
Comparison oF Reapinc anv ReapinG INTEREST 
(Titles representing topics of varying degrees of interest—Biographies) 


Reading indicated by mean scores for each group 
Reading interest indicated by decile rank for each group (1 is high; 10 is low) 
Decimal point precedes all probable errors 


FresHMEN SopHomore Junior Senior 


Autor TITLE 
Men | Women| Men |Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 


Duncan, My life. .06402] .49+09].144 04]. 56+09].08403| .40+ 08 
Rolland, Beethoven the creator. .18+05] .14+04].04+02] .21+06 
7. Artists and musicians. 8 3 8 3 9 5 9 2 
Lewis, Frangois Villon......... .07403| .33207 
Lewisohn, Mid-channel......... 2405) 33+06) .40+06].19+05| .27+07 
0 =e 6 1 7 I 7 2 8 1 
Hackett, Henry VIII.......... .22404] 10].25+05| .74+08].29+06] .71t09 
Maurois, Disraeli. . |. §8+07|1.28+ 12]. 90+ 10|.93+ 11 


Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex... .15§+04| .68+ 10|.21+ 05} .72+08].26+06] .73+10 
2. People of legend and his- 


QTY. cccrccccccccvcccces 4 3 3 3 2 1 4 2 
Smith, Up to now............. .12403| .05+02/.29+ 06] .o9t03 
5. Statesmen and politicians. 7 10 5 x 3 7 7 9 
Ludwig, Son of man........... 16404) .21+05|.25+05| .21+ 06 

.08+02| .10+ 04]. 10+ 04].04+ 03].11+03| .21205).08+03 ° 
10. and religious 
10 8 9 8 8 7 9 8 
Vandercook, Black majesty... .. 12404) .11+04 34306 .18405].24+05| .18+04).10+04) .24+06 
Woodward, Meet General Grant. .|.18+ 04) . 18205 +06). 364 07].09+03/ 05). 10403) .15t+05 
12. Military and naval heroes 8 9 8 | 10 10 9 


played a part. From the data present one cannot determine to 
what extent differences in accessibility and advertising made 
for the difference in actual reading, but these are objective fac- 
tors which there is no reason to believe operated more strongly 
upon one sex group than upon the other. The book was read- 
able, in the sense of style and comprehension, to all students; it 
was advertised in media which reached both sexes alike; it was 
equally accessible to men and women. 

The other title representing Topic 7 was Rolland’s Beethoven 
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the creator. This title was read so little by all groups that the 
resulting scores are not helpful. However, it is interesting to 
note that in each of the four classes, the groups of women read 
this title more extensively than did the corresponding group of 
men. 

The difference in the reading of Duncan and Rolland was due 
to several factors: 

(1) My life was published almost two years before Beethoven. 

(2) My life was much more extensively advertised. The 
monthly periodicals examined showed thirteen square inches for 
the former and thirty-eight for the latter, but the New York 
Times book review contained 227 square inches in 1928 alone 
for My life as compared with a total of seventy square inches 
for Beethoven. 

(3) The factor of the personalities involved (Duncan and 
Beethoven) was probably of considerable influence. This point 
is explained on page 100, and therefore is not elaborated here. 

Similar to the evidence just presented are the data on the 
reading of the titles representing Topic 8, “Authors.” These 
titles were Frangois Villon by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Mid- 
channel by Ludwig Lewisohn. Topic 8 was ranked very high by 
all groups of women and low by the groups of men, and the 
reading of both Villon and Mid-channel generally reflected the 
indications of interest. The one exception was the reading of 
Mid-channel by the freshmen class, where the mean score of 
the men was greater than that of the women. In the case of the 
Lewis title, the means for the male groups were consistently 
lower than the means for the groups of women. The differences 
in the mean scores were: 

Freshmen men and women 
Sophomore men and women 


Junior men and women 
Senior men and women.............. 142. 


As already noted, the freshmen men indicated more reading 
of Lewisohn than did the freshmen women. The difference of 
the means was .11+.07, and was thus probably due to chance 
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factors in the sampling. The differences in the means of the 
other three class groups were: 


Sophomore men and women......... 30+ .08 
Junior men and women............. .07 + .08 
Senior men and women.............. .08 + .08 


Although the means for the groups of women are all higher, they 
are not significantly higher, and the same may be said about 
the reading of the Lewis title. The differences are not great 
enough to permit interpretation. 

Thus far the analysis of reading has been based on four biog- 
raphies. It so happened that they represented topics in which 
women expressed great interest and men relatively little inter- 
est. Two questions were next suggested: 

(1) May the differences in actual reading be attributed to dif- 
ferences in interest: or are they due to the biographical form? 
In other words, regardless of the subject of the biography, is the 
form rather than the content the motivating factor? 

(2) If the biographical form is a significant sex differential in 
reading, can reading be shown to bear a significant relationship 
to interest when biographies are omitted from consideration; 
that is, when books in general covering a wide range of subject 
matter are considered? 

Data permitting answers to these questions were next ex- 
amined. 

In addition to the biographies already discussed, the list of 
titles included the following: 

Hackett, Henry VIII 

Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex 
Maurois, Disraeli 

Smith, Up to now 

Ludwig, Son of man 

Dakin, Mrs. Eddy 

Vandercook, Black majesty 
Woodward, Meet General Grant 
Corti, Rise of the House of Rothschild 
Winkler, Yohn D.: a portrait in oils 


These biographies are on topics of approximately the same 
degree of interest to men and women students; therefore, if sig- 
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nificant differences appear in the amount of reading when sex 
groups are compared, this would indicate a preference for the 
biographical form rather than for reading-matter reflecting sub- 
ject interest. In other words, if such factors as advertising, ac- 
cessibility, readability, and interest are constant for both sex 
groups, and if the reading of one group is significantly greater 
than the reading of the other group, this may be taken as evi- 
dence that the form, not the subject matter, is responsible for 
the marked sex preference. 

The Hackett, Strachey, and Maurois biographies were classi- 
fied under Topic 2, “People of legend and history,” which was 
ranked in interest at or above the fourth decile by all groups. 
The mean scores on Hackett’s Henry VIII by the eight groups 
indicate more reading of this title by the women than by the 
men. The differences in the mean scores and their probable 
errors were: 


The difference in the reading as between men and women is 
most clearly marked in the case of the juniors, where the dif- 
ference is more than five times the probable error, but even for 
the other class groups the difference is considerable, being al- 
most four times the probable error for the seniors, and just un- 
der three times for the freshmen and sophomores. Thus the 
reading of this title indicates clearly a preference on the part of 
the women for the biographical form, and the indications of in- 
terest are probably irrelevant, as far as the present title is con- 
cerned. 

That is to say, when the biographical form is omitted from 
consideration, no reason is evident why the book should be read 
more widely by one sex than by the other. Such factors as in- 
here in the book—readability, author’s style, adequacy of treat- 
ment—should not influence one sex more than the other; as far 
as can be judged, the book was made equally known and accessi- 
ble to both sexes; and the interest topic rating covering this 
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Freshmen......... .23+.08 
Sophomores........ .33+.12 
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book was high for both men and women students. Only when 
the hypothesis of biographical form is introduced is an explana- 
tion of the discrepancy in actual reading between the sexes pos- 
sible. 

The data on Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex are essentially the 
same as the data on Henry VIII, except that the differences are 
even more strongly emphasized. They are as follows: 


Freshmen......... $34.11 
Sophomores........ 
-§1+.09 
47+ .116 


The differences are all significant, being well over four times the 
probable error. 

Finally, Maurois’ Disraeli gives evidence of greater reading 
by the women than by the men, although here the differences 
are not so great as the differences in the reading of the two biog- 
raphies just discussed. The differences in the means were: 


Freshmen......... .70+.14 
Sophomores........ .03+.14 


Only in the case of the freshmen is the difference greater than 
four times the probable error, and in the case of the sophomores 
it is altogether insignificant. Plainly, the biographical form 
alone is not sufficient in all cases to induce greater reading by 
the women than by the men. 

At least one significant fact remains unexplained in the above 
analysis, and that is the much greater amount of reading of 
Disraeli than of either of the other two biographies. This is true 
for all eight groups. As far as available evidence indicates, ad- 
vertising of the commercial type was not responsible, for the 
amount of space given to Maurois’ book in the media exam- 
ined was actually less than was given to either Hackett’s or 
Strachey’s (402 square inches to 621 and 438 respectively. It 
should be remembered, however, that this space count covers 
only three monthly periodicals and one weekly). On the other 
hand, it is altogether possible that the wide showing of the mo- 
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tion picture Disraeli, based on Louis N. Parker’s play, ac- 
counted in considerable measure for the popularity of the 
Maurois biography. The extent to which this influence was ex- 
ercised cannot be determined, but even if the influence was 
negligible, it is still possible to suggest a reason for the book’s 
greater popularity than the other two biographies which were 
classified under the same topic. The personalities who are the 
subjects of the three biographies may perhaps furnish a clue. 

In the field of biography it is probably not enough to say that 
reading preferences are in terms of certain generalized group- 
ings, such as “People of legend and history,” “Statesmen and 
politicians,“ “‘Artists and musicians,” etc. The motivating in- 
fluence would more likely be the individual whose life is written 
about. Thus, in the case of the three biographies classified on 
the titles-list under “People of legend and history,” there is a 
strong presumption for considering Disraeli’s career more inter- 
esting than the others. If this reasoning be accepted, consider- 
able doubt is cast upon the use of the biographical section of the 
check-list for predictive purposes. 

The data with regard to the seven remaining biographies on 
the list of titles add nothing new to the analyses already made. 
The sex differences which were found in the reading of the biog- 
raphies by Duncan, Rolland, Lewis, Lewisohn, Hackett, Stra- 
chey, and Maurois are not present in the reading of the other 
biographies, but this may be due to the fact that in most cases 
the amount of reading reported by the groups on the specific 
titles could not be taken to represent the whole group; that is, 
the means were not sufficiently greater than their probable 
errors to justify using them as bases for interpretation. How- 
ever, in the few cases where the means were representative, the 
difference in amount of reading as between the sexes was insig- 
nificant. 

Whether the evidence just presented concerning biographies 
is conclusive depends upon the answers to these questions: (1) 
Can the reading of the biographies included on the check-list 
be considered typical of the reading of biographies in general? 
(2) Are the reading differences due to sex peculiar to biographies 
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alone, or do they appear when the reading of other types of lit- 
erature is analyzed? When the method by which the biogra- 
phies were selected is considered, there is every reason for be- 
lieving them representative. It is unlikely that any biography 
published during 1928-30 was read more widely by the groups 
sampled than were such books as Maurois’, Duncan’s, Stra- 
chey’s, and Hackett’s. 

As pointed out, the biographical form probably appeals more 
to women than to men students, although this conclusion does 
not apply to all biographies. The factors which have been named 
as influencing reading operate no less in the case of biographies, 
and may tend to obliterate evidence of preference caused by or 
allied with sex. The data on the most frequently read biogra- 
phies bring out most clearly and conclusively the differences due 
to sex, whereas the data on little-read biographies place little 
emphasis on such differences. The reading of certain other 
titles on the list was next examined for evidence with regard to 
a connection between interest and reading when the biographi- 
cal form was completely eliminated. 

Titles representing topics of varying degrees of interest—general 
non-fiction (See Table III).—Of the topics represented on the 
titles list, two were found in the interest-study to be of signifi- 
cantly greater interest to all groups of women than to all groups 
of men. These topics are 71, “Changing status of women,” and 
81, “Customs of others days and lands.” 

Topic 71 was represented on the list by Woolf’s Room of one’s 
own and Langdon-Davies’ Short history of women. The latter 
title was read by so few students of either sex that comparisons 
based on it are untrustworthy. The Woolf title, on the other 
hand, was read much more by the women than by the men. For 
the freshmen, juniors, and seniors, the difference is significant. 

Although there are not sufficient data on hand to account for 
the difference in amount of reading as between the two books 
representing this topic, it is probable that the reputation of 
Mrs. Woolf and the charm of her style are contributing causes. 
But these two factors, as well as such additional factors as ad- 
vertising and accessibility were constant for both sexes. Thus, 
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there is a strong presupposition for the interest factor being re- 
sponsible for the differences in amount of reading reported on 


the Woolf title. 
TABLE III 


ComPARISON OF READING AND Reapino INTEREST 
(Titles representing topics of varying degrees of interest—General non-fiction) 


Reading indicated by mean scores for each group 
Reading interest indicated by decile rank for each group (1 is high; 10 is low) 
Decimal point precedes all probable errors 


FresumMen SopHomore Junior Senior 


anp TITLE 
Women Women} Men |Women| Men | Women 


Woolf, Room of one’s own. . .21406 10+ 04] .03 + 02]. 28+ 05 .472 08 


Langdon- Davies, Short history of 
. 13t04 04+ 03].05+02).04+ 02 04403 
71. Changing status of women. . 1 9 3 7 2 2 


Mukerji, Son of Mother India answers}. 18+05 29+ 07].22+05]. 29+ 06). 16405 
Phillips, Life and labor in the old 
South 04+ 03].03+ 02 


2 5 


Beebe, Beneath tropic seas .04+ 02]. 29405 
Yonge, Qu er fish ° ° ° ° o3t+0o2 


Darrow, Crime: cause and treatment 
Dilnot, Triumphs of detection 
83. Detection and prevention of 


brid; ¢ for all 
Lenz and Rendel, How ow’ s your bridge?) 
8. Hobbies and use of leisure . 


cialism and capital 
Martin, Liberty 
67. Theories about society and 
social progress 


Merriam, Chicago 
Werner, Tammany Hall 
17. Problems of city government 


Russell, Marriage and morals ‘ 
Tanner, Intelligent man’s guide to 
marriage and celi 
88. Comments on marriage and] 
divorce 


Merz, Great American bandwagon...|. 
ynd, Middletown 
69. on modern Ameri-|_ 


The evidence is not so clear with respect to reading on the 
next topic to be considered: 81, “Customs of other days and 
lands.” This topic is represented by Mukerji’s Son of Mother 
India answers and Phillips’ Life and labor in the old South. The 
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Phillips book, like the Langdon-Davies, was not sufficiently 
read to permit analysis. 

As already pointed out, Topic 81 is relatively more interesting 
to the women than to the men. This difference is reflected in the 
mean scores for the reading of Mukerji’s book by all classes 
except the senior, where the mean score is identical for the men 
and women. However, the differences are not sufficiently wide 
to permit the conclusion that the relationship between interest 
and reading is positive. 

The reasons for the wide differences in the reading of Mukerji 
and Phillips are similar to reasons already advanced, where two 
books on the same topic differed materially in the number of 
their readers. Perhaps of strongest influence in the greater pop- 
ularity of Mukerji was the fact that the book was written in an- 
swer to Katherine Mayo’s Mother India, which attracted a large 
audience and awakened considerable interest in the social and 
religious customs of India. 

There were a number of additional topics which were ranked 
three or more deciles apart by all groups of men and women, and 
several of these topics were represented by titles on the list. 
However, such titles were read by so few students that the 
data were not usable. On the other hand, certain titles on the 
list were read by a sufficient number in some groups to warrant 
examination of the resulting data. These titles were: 


Beebe, Beneath tropic seas 

Darrow, Crime 

Byrd, Skyward 

Lippmann, Preface to morals 

Dimnet, Art of thinking 

Dorsey, Hows and whys of human behavior 

Halliburton, New worlds to conquer 

Work, Contract bridge for all 

Shaw, Intelligent woman's guide to socialism and capitalism 
Merriam, Chicago 

Niles, Condemned to Devil's Island 

Russell, Marriage and morals 

Chase, Schlink, Your money's worth 

House, Intimate papers 
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(Titles representing topics ranked three or more deciles apart in interest) 
Decimal point precedes all probable errors 


AuTHor AnD TITLE 


FRESHMEN 


SopHomores 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


83. Detection and prevention of 


Lippmann, Preface to morals......... 
97- Religion and world today... . 


Halliburton, New Worlds to conquer. . 
110. Travel and outdoor life...... 


17. Problems of city government. . 


.09+03 


-04+03 


4 


49- Developments in aviation... . 


Work, Contract bridge for all......... 
111. Hobbies and use of leisure... . 


Shaw, Intelligent woman’s guide to so- 
cialism and capitalism............ 
67. Theories about society and so- 


17. Problems of city government. . 


Russell, Marriage and morals........ 
88. Comments on marriage and 


Chase, Schlink, Your money’s worth... 
29. Prices and costs of living. . .. . 


House, Intimate 
20. United States foreign affairs. . 


.19+046 


-234055 
8 
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Of these, the titles in Table IV represented topics which sex 
groups of the same class ranked three or more deciles apart in 
interest. The groups, mean scores, and decile ranks for interest 
are also indicated. 

With but three exceptions, in every instance, where one sex 
group indicated significantly greater interest in the topic than 
had the other, the mean reading score was greater for that 
group. This, however, is not so significant as might appear, be- 
cause in no case, including the exceptions noted, was the differ- 
ence in reading significant. The greatest difference is in the read- 
ing of the Chase and Schlink title by the senior groups, but the 
mean score for the women is not reliable and therefore cannot be 
used in the comparison. Additional comparisons of the above 
titles between members of the same class, but of different sex, 
do not yield significant differences. Only in the reading of Lipp- 
mann’s Preface to morals by the juniors is the difference consider- 
able: .30+.08, the higher score being the women’s. One possi- 
ble explanation for this is the title, and perhaps part of the con- 
tents, in so far as they suggest and reflect the topic “Public mor- 
als,” which is ranked two deciles higher by the junior women 
than by the junior men (fifth and seventh). 

Data have now been presented covering topics of high inter- 
est and considerable reading for all groups, and also covering 
topics of varying interest where the reading varied concomitant- 
ly. There remain now to examine two important groups of evi- 
dence: (1) data covering the topics of low interest where the 
reading done was considerable; and (2) data covering topics of 
generally high interest where the amount of reading on cor- 
responding titles was insignificant. 

Widely read titles representing topics of relatively low interest.— 
Of the 124 titles on the check-list, there are six on which a rela- 
tively large amount of reading was reported, but which repre- 
sent topics of relatively low rank in interest. The titles and the 
topics represented are: 


Beebe, Beneath tropic seas 66. Marine life 
Ludwig, Son of man 10. Educators and religious leaders 
Merriam, Chicago 17. Problems of city government 
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Merz, Great American bandwagon 69. Comments on modern America 
Russell, Marriage and morals 88. Comments on marriage and divorce 
Work, Contract bridge for all 111. Hobbies and use of leisure 


The Ludwig title, being a biography, may be omitted from 
special consideration, since the statement made on page I0o 
would be applicable. This was: “In the field of biography it is 
probably not enough to say that reading preferences are in terms 
of certain generalized groupings, such as ‘People of legend and 
history,’ ‘Statesmen and politicians,’ ‘Artists and musicians,’ 
etc. The motivating influence would more likely be the indi- 
vidual whose life is written about.” Thus, the life and personal- 
ity of Jesus must be taken into consideration in accounting for 
the popularity of this book, although the author’s reputation 
and the amount of publicity the book received were no doubt 
contributory. A similar explanation may be used to account for 
the popularity of another title on the list: Work’s Contract 
bridge for all. The topic “Hobbies and the use of leisure” does 
not sufficiently recognize particular hobbies or forms of recrea- 
tion. Thus in the present instance it is highly probable that if 
the interest topic were phrased specifically in terms of contract 
bridge, the interest rating would very closely correspond to the 
reading score. But here, also, as in the case of Ludwig, the 
author’s reputation was certainly contributory to the book’s 
popularity. 

There remain, then, in this group four titles to be considered. 
In each case a number of factors may be indicated, which tended 
to discount the fact that the subject matter in the abstract was 
not of great interest to the readers. Such factors may be named 
without elaboration. 

Beebe, Beneath tropic seas 
Author’s reputation 
Readability; style with a distinct literary flavor 
Favorable reviews 
Publicity 
Merriam, Chicago 
Author’s reputation 
Subject matter locale 
Favorable reviews 


. 
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Merz, Great American bandwagon 
Book club selection (Literary Guild) 
Readability; chapters in form of magazine articles 
Favorable reviews 
Publicity 
Russell, Marriage and morals 
Author’s reputation 
Favorable reviews 
Publicity 


Little-read titles representing topics of relatively high interest.— 
The final type of data to be considered concern the topics given 
a high interest rating but on which little or no reading was re- 
ported. These topics and corresponding titles on the check-list 


were as follows: 


21. International attitudes 
Arnot, Soviet Russia and her neighbors 
Gibbons, Nationalism and internationalism 

23. Next war 
Bakeless, Origin of the next war 
Page, Dollars and world peace 

35. Advertising and publicity 
Calkins, Business the civilizer 
Carpenter, Dollars and sense 

46. Facts and theories of science 
Eddington, Nature of the physical world 
Jeans, Universe around us 

47. Facts about mankind 
Clendening, The Human body 
Jennings, Biological basis of human nature 

56. Personal hygiene 
Emerson, Diagnosis of health 
Fishbein, 4n hour on health 

59. Personal qualities analyzed 
Kunkel, Let’s be normal 
Roback, Psychology of character 

62. Successful life 
Pitkin, Psychology of happiness 
Stoddard, Luck, your silent partner 

76. Interesting places abroad 

Bonsels, 4n Indian journey 

Mead, Coming of age in Samoa 
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79. Interesting places in the United States 
Duffus, The New York of the future 
89. Eugenics and birth control 
Tenenbaum, Riddle of sex 
Sanger, Motherhood in bondage 
93- College and higher education 
Kelly, Effective college 
Little, Awakening college 
106. Music (ranked high by all women groups) 
Parry, Evolution of the art of music 
Rosenfeld, American music 
. Theater (ranked high by all women groups) 
Cheney, The Theatre 
Nathan, Art of the night 
. Successful marriage 
Binkley, What is right with marriage 
Collins, The Doctor looks at marriage and medicine 


There are fifteen topics in the above list, and, except in three 
cases which have already been discussed on pages 93 and 94 the 
insignificant amount of reading in the corresponding books can 
be understood without difficulty, even when their potential ap- 


peal—that is, the fact that they deal with topics which in the 
abstract are of relatively great interest—is recognized. The 
representative titles were not extensively advertised, and in 
several instances they were considerably out-of-date. Many of 
the authors were not widely known. Since most of the titles 
were not widely reviewed, evidence concerning their readabil- 
ity is not available. It will be remembered that reviewer’s opin- 
ions were used as the criterion of readability. 

Comparison of the reading of two titles by the same group.— 
Thus far the analysis has very largely consisted of comparing 
the reading by two groups of the same title. It was possible also 
to compare the reading of two titles by the same group, the 
titles representing topics differing widely in group interest. Such 
comparisons, however, were not made, for the reason that so 
many factors contribute to a book’s popularity that to attempt 
an interpretation based on the mere record of reading would 
be misleading. A single example will make this clear. The mean 
score on Lippmann’s Preface to morals for the junior women is 
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.61 +.06, and on Ludwig’s Son of man it is .21+.05. The differ- 
ence in the mean scores is significant, being .40+.08. The topics 
represented by these two titles are respectively 97, “Religion 
and the world today,” ranked for interest in the third tenth by 
this group, and 10, “Educators and religious leaders,” ranked 
in the seventh tenth. This would seem to indicate a significant 
relationship between interest and actual reading, but as soon 
as a third title is introduced, the lack of certainty of this position 
becomes apparent. Haydon’s Quest of the ages, which is classi- 
fied also under topic 975 “Religion and the world today,” had a 
mean score for the junior women of .17+.04. This score is actu- 
ally lower than Ludwig’s, but not significantly so. The point, 
however, is that when Haydon, instead of Lippmann, is taken 
to represent Topic 97, the relationship between interest and 
reading is not at all obvious. The answer, of course, must be 
sought in the relative amount of advertising given the Haydon 
and Lippmann books, the difference in the author’s reputations, 
the variations in style and readability, relative accessibility, etc. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence presented with respect to reading is in general 
suggestive rather than conclusive. The data on reading, limited 
as they are to relatively few titles, are useful in formulating 
hypotheses and new problems, and in indicating further lines 
of investigation. At this point the relationships between inter- 
est and reading which have been pointed out may be summa- 
rized: 

(1) Books representing topics of high interest to all groups 
were widely read, when such titles were widely advertised, 
made readily accessible, were readable from the standpoint of 
style, and were written by reputable authors. Any one of these 
factors, or a combination of several such factors, must supple- 
ment interest if the book is to be widely read. Exceptions to this 
conclusion may be accounted for in terms of factors peculiar to 
specific groups (compare discussion of Eddington and Jeans, 


above). 
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(2) Sex differences in interest are carried over to actual read- 
ing, even though other factors are constant. 

(3) Books representing topics of relatively low interest were 
also widely read when the factors named in (1) were present. 
Until such factors are held constant for the group examined, it 
would be premature to evaluate the interest factor for diagnos- 
tic or predictive purposes. In this investigation the evidence is 
too fragmentary to permit an evaluation. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that the reading of books only has been com- 
pared with indications of interest. Until comparisons between 
interest and magazine and newspaper reading have been made, 
whatever conclusions are drawn must be limited to the particu- 
lar medium used as a source of information with respect to read- 
ing. 

(4) The first thirteen topics of the interest check-list, which 
comprise the section on biography, are not altogether reliable 
for predicting book reading. The evidence indicates women’s 
preferences for the biographical form, regardless of content, al- 
though the factors named in (1) must be present. Whether the 
biographical section of the interest check-list is reliable for pre- 
dicting newspaper and magazine reading remains unanswered. 

Leon CARNOVSKY 


Grapvuate Lisrary ScHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 
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RICHARD ROGERS BOWKER 
September 4, 1848—November 12, 1933 


r AO MANY librarians the most vivid memory of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting of the American Library Association is 
of Richard Rogers Bowker as he delivered, with rare distinc- 

tion and personal charm, an address entitled ““Seedtime and harvest.” 

The vividness of the memory is due in part to the story told by Mr. 

Bowker of the founding of the A.L.A. in 1876, to his sketch of the 

rapid growth of the library movement in America in the half-century 

after the 1876 meeting, and particularly to the high expectancy with 
which he, in spite of the physical darkness which the passing years had 
laid upon him, visioned the future of library development. 

Mr. Bowker’s activities in the fields of librarianship and publishing 
were so varied, the range of his interest in liberal movements was so 
wide, the extent of his contacts and friendships, both in America and 
elsewhere, was so great, and the seedtime and harvest of his life were 
so richly fruitful, that only a few aspects of his significance to the 
library movement in America can be mentioned here. 

First of all, Mr. Bowker, always the possessor of a creative organ- 
izing imagination, was one of the founders of the American Library 
Association. As the result of a meeting of Frederick Leypoldt, Melvil 
Dewey, and himself in New York in March, 1876, the Library journal 
was established in September and the call for the first A.L.A. confer- 
ence was issued for the following October. 

Once the organized library movement was safely under way, he 
became one of its most resourceful and constant supporters through 
the publication of many of its essential tools. The Library journal (the 
official organ of the A.L.A. until 1907), the Pudlishers’ weekly, The 
Publishers’ trade-list annual, The American catalog, The Annual literary 
index, The Annual library index, The American library directory, and 
state publications were edited and published under his direction and 
gave to American libraries a basis on which much of their present 
achievement rests. 

The American public library is in large measure the product of 
democracy. Mr. Bowker, always a liberal in his attitude to social, 
economic, and political questions, gave concrete expression to his 
Ii! 
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liberal point of view not only through the editorial pages of his pub- 
lications, but in his splendid support as trustee of the Brooklyn Public 
Library and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences from 1888 
and 1891, respectively, to his death. In like fashion he brought to 
bear a liberal point of view, supported by unusually sound judgment 
and tact, on all matters involving differences of opinion between li- 
brarians and publishers, and assisted them in adjusting their differ- 
ences with a minimum of conflict and a maximum of benefit to each. 

Mr. Bowker’s interest in the broader problems of librarianship and 
publishing was in no sense limited to America. His connection with 
Harper's magazine from 1880 to 1882 in London and his attendance 
at various international meetings of librarians throughout his ca- 
reer gave him a fine understanding of matters of interest to libra- 
rians and publishers everywhere. In that respect, he ably represented 
America, and at the recent meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Chicago, although he could not be present, he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that several representatives from other countries, 
who added impressiveness to the proceedings of the Conference, were 
present as a result of his efforts to increase the friendly relations 


among librarians throughout the world. 
Louis R. Witson 


Grapbuate Lisprary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE University of Chicago Graduate Library School will offer 

four fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic year 1934-35. 

Applications must be on file on or before March 1, 1934. 
Before making application for a fellowship, prospective candidates 
should determine whether or not they are eligible for admission to the 
Graduate Library School. Forms to be used in making application for 
admission and for fellowships may be obtained by writing the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Arnotp K. Borpen: for biographical information see the Library 
quarterly, 1 (1931), 338. In September, 1932, Mr. Borden left Baker 
Memorial Library at Dartmouth College to take up the duties of re- 
search librarian at the University of Pennsylvania, a new type of posi- 
tion established experimentally by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
duties are to aid the faculty exclusively in their research work which 
they are preparing for publication. Mr. Borden’s article in this issue 
is his third to appear in the Library quarterly. 

Leon Carnovsky: for biographical information see the Library 
quarterly, 1 (1931), 476, and III (1933), 95. 

J. Pertam Danton was born in Palo Alto, California, on July 5, 
1908. He received his Bachelor’s degree magna cum laude from Ober- 
lin College in 1928, his B.S. from the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University in 1929. While in New York, he was an assistant 
in the reading-room of the New York Public Library from July to 
December, 1928, and supervisor of stacks in 1928-29. He was a refer- 
ence assistant at Williams College during 1929-30, receiving his M.A. 
degree from that institution in 1931. Since that time Mr. Danton has 
been with the American Library Association, as general assistant from 
1930-33 and then assistant to the secretary. He is now (1933-34) on 
leave of absence to study at the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. An article of his has recently appeared in the 
Wilson bulletin, and he is one of the compilers of Library literature, 
1921-1932 (American Library Association, 1934). 

HERMANN Fucus, Pu.D., was born on March 13, 1896, in Wegberg, 
Germany. He was a student of theology and then of oriental philol- 
ogy, not starting his library apprenticeship until October, 1924, in the 
Universitatsbibliothek at Bonn. Two years later he went to the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin to work on the Gesamtkatalog, and since 
April, 1928, Dr. Fuchs has been librarian in charge of the work. He 
has been a frequent contributor to European professional library 
periodicals. 

J. C. M. Hanson was born in Valders, Norway, on March 13, 1864. 
He did his undergraduate work in this country at Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, receiving his A.B. degree in 1882, and an LL.D. in 
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1931. His library career includes being a cataloguer at the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, from 18g0 to 1893, chief cataloguer of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library from 1893 to 1897, chief of the Catalog 
Division of the Library of Congress from then until 1910, when he 
became associate director of the University of Chicago Libraries. 
Since 1928 Mr. Hanson has been professor of bibliography, catalogu- 
ing, and classification in the Graduate Library School of the same in- 
stitution and a lecturer in the School of Library Science of Columbia 
University since 1930. Mr. Hanson compiled and edited the 4.L./. 
cataloging rules (1908) and has contributed many articles to both 
American and foreign professional and bibliographical journals. A 
more detailed account of his life will appear in the Library quarterly 
IV (1934), No. 2, which will be a special issue in his honor. 

Grace O. KELLey received her B.L.S. degree from the University 
of Illinois in 1903 and her A.B. from the same university in 1908. 
During the intervening years she was a cataloguer in the University of 
Illinois Library. From 1907 to 1911, Miss Kelley was state librarian 
of natural] history at Urbana, Illinois, and from then until 1930, a 
cataloguer and classifier at the John Crerar Library, Chicago. In 
1930 she made a special catalogue survey of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and in 1931 was a special cataloguer at Stanford University 
Library. In October, 1932, she went to her present position, that of 
readers’ consultant at the Queens Borough Public Library, New York. 
Miss Kelley served on the A.L.A. Committee on Cataloguing and 
Classification during 1928-32 and as secretary of the cataloguing sec- 
tion in 1929. She is the author of “The Subject approach to books”’ in 
the Catalogers and classifiers yearbook, 1930, and has contributed to 
several of the professional journals. 
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THE COVER DESIGN' 
Peres REGNAULT, whose mark is reproduced on the 


cover, was the second printer by that name to exercise his craft 

in Paris. He came of a provincial family; the house to which he 
succeeded had been occupied by an older Frangois Regnault, a sta- 
tioner originally of Grenoble, and by a Pierre Regnault who had sold 
books at Caen and Rouen. 

About 1520 Francois Regnault II began printing. Even before he 
had purchased from the paper merchant, Guillaume Roland, in 1522 
the house, known by the sign of the elephant, which was next to his 
own on the Rue St-Jacques, he, like the first Francois Regnault, used 
the emblem of the elephant as a mark in his books. Variants of this 
were employed by Frangois until his death at Rouen in 1§40 or 1541, 
and by his widow, Madeleine Boursette, who with the aid of her hus- 
band’s sons carried on the business until 1556. 

Francois Régnault II is noted chiefly for his relations with the Eng- 
lish book trade. He printed at least six editions of missals of the use of 
Salisbury and of York, and in 1538 he was working upon an English 
Bible. The sheets of this, however, were seized and publicly burned. 

Many forms of the elephant mark were used by the Regnault 
family—the earliest form of which is reproduced. The elephant bear- 
ing a castle was a very popular trade sign during the later middle 
ages. Perhaps even before travelers’ tales made it familiar, the ele- 
phant as a means of travel appealed to men’s imaginations from the 
accounts in classic authors and the book of Maccabees. Probably no 
symbolism was intended in Regnault’s mark. Madeleine Boursette, 
however, seemed to consider the elephant an emblem of stability, for 
she placed beneath it the motto, “Sicut elephas sto” —“I stand like an 


elephant.” 
Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 


Co.tece or WILLIAM AND Mary 


* This issue begins a series of French printers’ marks. A two-year series of Italian 
marks was concluded with the October, 1933, issue. 
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A Manual of library routine. By W. E. Doustepay. (“The Library 
Association series of library manuals,” Vol. VI.) New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 346. $3.00. 


American readers of this latest of the British Library Association’s man- 
uals may be puzzled by its contents until they realize that the material of 
library administration can be divided in various ways and that British li- 
brarians have chosen one different from ours. In this country, when it is felt 
that the “administration” course covers too wide an area, the tendency is to 
reduce its bulk by splitting off subjects like “teaching the use of libraries” and 
“circulation work,” or by limiting the course to one type of library, as public 
or college. The School of Librarianship of University College, London, where 
Mr. Doubleday is a lecturer, divides this material into theory and practice, 
after the manner of the Library Association in its examinations, and offers 
separate courses in library organization and library routine. It may be worth 
noting that the Columbia School of Library Service has a similar course in 
“Library records and methods.” One who is accustomed to regard routine as 
the material aspect of administrative policy will feel that this division is un- 
fortunate. The legitimacy of policies is often determined by the possibility of 
setting up an enabling routine. 

The work is calculated to put the student in touch with current British rou- 
tines, rather than to encourage him to examine them critically. The inclusion 
of much United States material in the book-lists at the ends of chapters makes 
it possible for the instructor to supply this lack. The book covers, in a general 
manner, the essential routines of all departments of library work in the com- 
mon types of libraries. The descriptions assume in the reader an acquaintance 
with British library practice which the United States student lacks. There is 
an informative chapter on interlibrary loan and the work of the National Cen- 
tral Library. 

The chapter on cataloguing routine forms a necessary, if incomplete, sup- 
plement to the Quinn and Acomb manual in this series on that subject. In it 
Mr. Doubleday supplies the necessary advice about the value of controlling 
the assignment of subject headings by use of a subject-heading list—a fact 
ignored by Quinn. It is hoped that he will correct in a later edition an over- 
optimistic view of cataloguing conditions in the United States where, he says, 
“card cataloguing is largely a matter of purchasing, at a nominal price, such 
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printed cards as are wanted from the Library of Congress, and writing or typ- 
ing thereon the subject-headings. . . . . 

The manual will have some value to library-school instructors as a handy 
means of comparing United States methods with British. 
Donatp Coney 


NewsBerry Lisrary 


Bibliothéques populaires et loisirs ouvriers; enquéte faite a la demande du 
Bureau International du Travail par I’ Institut International de Co- 
opération Intellectuelle. Paris: Société des Nations, 1933. Pp. 333. 
Fr. 25. 

This work is the direct result of a request made by M. Jouhaux, who was 
French delegate to the Conférence International du Travail in 1930. M. 
Jouhaux at that time asked the Bureau International du Travail to study the 
ways and means of rendering libraries more accessible to the working man and 
so furnish him with stimulating occupation during his leisure hours. The 
appeal, coming as it did from an artisan, had a real significance, and resulted 
in this investigation being made by the Institut International de Coopération 
Intellectuelle located in Paris. The volume is made up of three main parts: 
(1) the results of the investigation; (2) reports on this work as carried on by 
popular libraries and organizations in fifteen different countries: (3) texts of 
the laws of certain countries which relate to the creation of popular libraries. 

M. Lemaitre has written an interesting summary of the findings of the 
study, which he has culled from the reports made by librarians and govern- 
ment officials who are responsible for these activities in the various countries. 
The following points are treated: the quarters, hours of opening, formalities 
of access, the books, catalogues, circulation, bureaus of information, adver- 
tising the library, formation of the library. Libraries for workers are next dis- 
cussed under the headings: city libraries, libraries for artisans, for children, 
for soldiers, for firemen, for police officers, for hospitals, rural libraries, |i- 
braries for marines, and central national libraries which are clearing offices 
between all local libraries. 

Turning now to books, M. Lemaitre suggests that it may be possible to 
translate into each language the best books and thus establish, for this class 
of readers in all countries, a collection useful to the average man so that he 
may know more about the feelings and conditions of others who are working 
along the same lines. Such a library, carefully chosen, might aid potentially 
to an understanding of problems and tend to dispel the prejudices and the 
antagonisms which often are the fruits of ignorance. The full reports which 
follow this summary show how this attempt to furnish books to the working 
man has been carried out by individual libraries. Bibliographies are appended 
to many of the chapters, making further study possible. 

One will naturally compare this book with that recently issued by the 
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American Library Association entitled Popular libraries of the world, edited by 
Arthur E. Bostwick. While the two books cover many of the same countries, 
the purpose back of the two studies is quite different. The Bostwick volume 
describes popular libraries as they are now functioning, while the French vol- 
ume goes into the methods for developing a closer service between the working 
man and the library; considering, from the psychological point of view, what 
part the library and the librarian can perform in furthering the education of 
the artisan in an attempt to increase not alone his practical knowledge, but 
furnish him with reading which will lead to that spiritual and moral stimula- 
tion which is so necessary to those who must assist in furthering a harmonious 
social order and in solving intelligently the problems which such a society 
presents. The libraries, through the diffusion of books, can enrich the mental 
faculties of the worker and so aid him in his gradual development. 

The book would tend to dispel the assertion, often made here in America, 
that there are no popular libraries in foreign countries. This investigation 
brings to light many agencies which, perhaps, may not come under the head- 
ing of organized public libraries, but which, through societies, labor organiza- 
tions, and government aid are supplying reading to the working man during 
his leisure time. 

It seems rather unfortunate that the United States is not represented in 
this survey. The volume will undoubtedly be used by labor organizations 
and libraries all over the world, and it is to be regretted that other countries 
cannot be informed about this phase of our library undertakings. Our work 
with the foreign born, with the children, and in the field of adult education, 
would surely interest the peoples of other lands, and the working man’s 
leisure is certainly receiving attention in America today. 

Marcaret Mann 
University oF 


The High school science library for 1932-33. By Hanor A. Wess. 
Reprint from the Peabody journal of education, Vol. XI (1933) No. I. 
12 cents. 


This is the ninth such list prepared by Dr. Webb, professor of the teaching 
of chemistry in George Peabody College for Teachers. Like its predecessors, 
the list is classified “according to certain practical relationships,” diversified 
to prevent overbalance, and annotated and priced for the convenience of per- 
plexed librarians struggling with a greatly abbreviated book budget. Like its 
predecessors, too, the present compilation is open to scientific criticism be- 
cause in the last analysis the selections are based on the subjective opinions of 
one man. But if Dr. Webb has not capitalized on the greater objectivity of the 
Hilton technique, for example, he has at least avoided two pitfalls of the 
pooled-judgment method. In the first place, he has escaped the annoyances of 
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those interminable delays caused by academic group procrastination and thus 
protected the timeliness of his undertaking. And, in the second place, much 
as Dr. Webb’s scientific bent must have hankered for the niceties of frequency 
distributions, his better judgment certainly warned him of the split-unit ties 
between titles which unbalance many well-intentioned book-lists. As a result, 
it is probable that this once at least the trained critical sense of one expert 
proved superior to the combined differences of many contributors. The list 


should be helpful to school and teachers college libraries. 
Louis SHores 


Georce Peasopy ror TEACHERS 


Subject headings for children’s books in public libraries and in libraries in 
elementary and junior high schools with an introduction on the cata- 
loging of children’s books. By E:va S. Smirn. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1933. Pp. xxxilit+235. $3.25. 

The expansion of children’s interests and the successful efforts of publish- 
ers in providing books which meet their desires and needs have increased the 
problem of cataloguing children’s books in public and school libraries. A dec- 
ade ago children’s requests for reference material could be traced in most 
cases to local events or to a somewhat restricted local school curriculum. 
Now, improved methods in teaching, radios, moving pictures, automobile 
travel, access to newspaper accounts of aviation tours, international sports, 
etc., and other socializing influences, have widened their horizons perceptibly. 
To borrow a phrase from “Alice,” children have become “curiouser and 
curiouser,” and in our judgment, intelligently so. To meet children’s enquiries 
the library catalogue must provide a more comprehensive list of subjects than 
formerly and a more critical analysis of phases of topics covered. At the same 
time some simplification and deviation from forms used for adults is required. 

This new work is intended to supersede the List of subject headings for use in 
dictionary catalogs of juvenile books, prepared by Margaret Mann and pub- 
lished by the American Library Association in 1916. The present author and 
compiler was associated with Miss Mann in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh and made that library’s first catalogue of children’s books. In addition, 
she has had actual contact with children in children’s rooms, general supervi- 
sion of a staff of children’s librarians, and experience in teaching reference and 
cataloguing subjects to students in the Carnegie Library School. 

The basis and scope of Miss Smith’s work is stated clearly in the Preface. 
“The term children’s books includes books used with children although not 
written for them and also the pamphlets necessary for school reference.” 
Her list of subject headings is intended primarily for use in cataloguing for 
children’s rooms in public libraries or for elementary and junior high school 
libraries. 
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It may be helpful, also, for the senior high school library, although additional sub- 
jects will be necessary to cover the more advanced subjects in the curriculum. It is be- 
lieved that the headings included are those most generally needed; but the list is by no 
means exhaustive and is to be considered as a working basis which may be supplemented 
in accordance with the requirements of an individual library. 


In an opening chapter of twenty pages on “The Cataloging of children’s 
books,” the author gives a brief account of the co-operative plan for the 
cataloguing of children’s books carried on by the Cleveland Public Library 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for two years, beginning in 1902. 
She then discusses the present need for specialized cataloguing, the principles 
upon which a children’s catalogue is based, simplifications in forms, and the 
analysis of books with special reference to the assignment of subject headings. 
Sample cards illustrating subject cataloguing are shown. 

This introduction is in itself a valuable treatise and is published separately 
also. It is packed with information and directions, some of which are not 
easily found elsewhere, e.g., the distinction which may be drawn in the treat- 
ment of myths, legends, sagas, fables, and fairy tales. 

The main list of subject headings is prefaced by five pages of discussion 
on the variations made in scope and method from the earlier list by Miss 
Mann, which formed the nucleus of the revision. Examples are given of 
changes in treatment of personal names, geographical names, and cross- 
references. A list of subheads for form divisions under subjects and another 
for use under the names of countries are included. 

Specifically, the variations consist of (a) additions, (4) omissions, (c) substitution of 
new terms for obsolete headings, (¢) changes in the form of words to conform to modern 
practice, (¢) changes in form of printing. 

A broader range of subjects has been included, particularly in the fields of 
science and biography. Illustrations of biographical entries are so numerous 
as to appear to suggest the range of subjects that should be included. De- 
scriptive phrases are added to entries in cases where but one person of the 
name is likely to appear in a juvenile catalogue, e.g., ‘‘Alcibiades, Athenian 
politician and general,” and, “Genseric, king of the Vandals.” The result is 
an elementary slant in the presentation which some cataloguers may consider 
unnecessary and others find very useful. All workers will welcome the addi- 
tions in See, See also, and Refer from references, although some of Miss Smith’s 
See references will be questioned as to accuracy, e.g., “Sky, see Air,” “ Disarm- 
ament, see Arbitration, International.” Apparently this method has been used 
to avoid making adult See a/so references in approaching subjects from chil- 
dren’s point of view. Modern and simplified terms are in evidence, e.g., “Fig 
sawing, see Fretwork,” “Aeroplanes, see Airplanes,” “Television.” 

Cataloguers who question Miss Smith’s use of both “Farming” and “ Agri- 
culture” as being synonymous will find on reading her Introduction that she 


* Elva S. Smith, The Cataloging of children’s books (reprinted from Subject headings 
Sor children’s books) (Chicago: American Library Association, 1933), pp. Xxlii. 25 cents. 
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has a definite explanation for this practice. On the whole her revision is com- 
plete and practical. We trust that the format plan of the American Library 
Association in cutting down the blank space allowed for writing in new sub- 
jects and checking is a gesture toward more frequent revision of this invalu- 


able aid. 
Errie L. Power 


CLEVELAND Pus tic Liprary 


Replacement list of fiction with selected list of recommended series and 
suggested specifications for book manufacture. Compiled by the 
Book Buyinc ComMiTree OF THE AMERICAN Liprary AssociA- 
TION, Cart L. Cannon, chairman. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1933. Pp. 77. $0.75. 

Let it be said at once that this is not a list of titles which the compilers 
recommend as worth replacing. In fact, they deliberately disclaim any such 
responsibility. They describe as their purpose “to aid the order department in 
finding quickly the edition best suited for frequent replacement.” As such, 
the list will undoubtedly prove of great value. A large number of titles (1,300 
to 1,400) are included, and with each is indicated one or more editions in which 
it may be had. English editions are favored where a cheap American edition 
is not available. The advantage in this respect is somewhat dubious, for al- 
though the shilling was worth only 16} cents at the time the explanatory in- 
troduction was written, it is worth 26 cents at the time this review is written. 

The publication itself gives evidence of a few conflicting viewpoints. For 
example, the Introduction states as the Committee’s intention “to give in 
brief compass the most frequently replaced of worth-while titles in the best 
and cheapest editions in print.” In the face of this statement it is a little 
amusing to find Jane Austen, Arnold Bennett, Richard Blackmore, the 
Brontés, ef a/., standing in grotesque juxtaposition to Temple Bailey, Rex 
Beach, Harold Bindloss, B. M. Bower, et al. The Committee's interpretation 
of “‘worth-while titles” must have been indeed liberal. Yet these very grotes- 
queries emphasize the catholicity of the list and indicate its usefulness to li- 
braries. 

A few of the editions listed may not be satisfactory for library purposes, 
among them the Modern Library, Everyman, and Home Library. Librarians 
will do well to consult the adequate notes on “Reprints and publishers series” 
included at the end, before accepting the recommendations in the main body 
of the work. 

In spite of minor differences of opinion which will arise, this replacement 
list is well worth its price, and will repay librarians many times over in time 


saved and in advice offered. 
Leon CARNOVSKY 


GrapvatTe Liprary SCHOOL 
University or CuIcaco 
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Books and readers in ancient Greece and Rome. By Freperic G. 
Kenyon. London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. vi+136. 
$1.50. 

An interesting book, charmingly written. There are four chapters (i, “The 
Use of books in ancient Greece”; ii, “The Papyrus roll”; iii, “Books and read- 
ing at Rome”; iv, “Vellum and the codex’’), followed by an Appendix of il- 
lustrative passages from Latin authors and an Index. The nine illustrations 
are well chosen and excellently reproduced. 

The first chapter discusses the development of the reading habit and “book- 
learning” and the evolution of private and public libraries among the Greeks. 
From a scholarly point of view the treatment of the earliest period, especially 
in its bearing on the vexed Homeric question, is the least satisfactory part of 
the book. Here, where all is a matter of conjecture, the author takes a dog- 
matic and an extreme position. He argues that the high antiquity of literary 
composition in Egypt and Babylonia, the use of a script by the ancient Cre- 
tans, and the impossibility of composing an extensive epic poem orally (even 
though it may be memorized orally after it has been composed) compel us, in 
spite of lack of all evidence, to believe that the Greeks possessed “‘books” 
(master-copies, as it were, for the singers’ guilds) in the second millennium 
B.c. Not one of these arguments is conclusive. The mainland Greeks of ca. 
1200 B.c., for instance, were remote from the Egyptians in space and from the 
Minoan Empire of Crete in time, and the impossibility of composing an epic 
orally remains to be proved. The controversy takes on new interest from the 
startlingly conservative assertions of one of our most brilliant American 
archaeologists, Rhys Carpenter, who in his recent article on “The Antiquity 
of the Greek alphabet," brings forward tangible evidence to prove that the 
Greeks of historical times adopted the Phoenician alphabet about 700 B.c. 
Hence he argues that there could hardly have been any books in Greece (as 
there are hardly any writings on stone) before about 650 B.c. His concluding 
words are: Whether they like it or not, literary scholars must henceforth re- 
sign themselves to the archaological fact that if the Homeric poems were com- 
posed before the year 700 B.c., they were composed without the aid of writ- 
ing. 

In chapter ii, the author, one of the greatest living papyrologists, has drawn 
upon his wide experience to elucidate every known phase of the production of 
papyrus rolls in the Greek world in historical times. No better account could 
be written. Chapter iii, which is brief, sums up our knowledge of books and 
libraries in Rome. Chapter iv is the most valuable part of the book. It pre- 
sents, with new and original data, the reasons for and the results of the transi- 
tion from the papyrus roll to the vellum codex, the most epochal event in the 
book-making of the Western World before the invention of printing. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
HaverrorD 


* American journal of archaeology, XX XVII (January-March, 1933), 8-29. 
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The Printing of the first folio of Shakespeare. By Epw1n Euiorr Wi1- 
LouGHBY. (“Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s trans- 
actions,” No. 8.) Oxford: University Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+7o. 


Nearly ten years of labor, as successful as it has been assiduous, have led 
Dr. Willoughby to remarkable new knowledge about the first Shakespeare 
Folio. The printing, he finds, was done not at one time, but at two, separated 
by a year and a half, “during the summer and early fall of 1621 and the spring, 
summer, and autumn of 1623”; and he explains the delay. He tells us the 
order in which the quires of six leaves, of which the Folio is mainly composed, 
were printed, and gives reasons for the irregular quires; tells for which quires 
one and for which others two presses were used; and points out the labor- 
saving practices employed by Jaggard’s printers, which when recognized serve 
to settle some rather important questions about the Shakespearean text. 

One of the most significant discoveries is that, “by a method which seems 
to have been peculiar to Jaggard’s establishment,” act and scene headings, in- 
stead of being each time reset, were through long sequences printed from “‘the 
same setting of type, quads, and rules” —whereby the compositors saved an 
appreciable amount of time, and we now have quite extraordinary evidence 
about the order in which the book was prepared. When this evidence is sup- 
plemented by that furnished through irregularities in signatures, pagination, 
and running titles, and when Dr. Willoughby’s personal findings are corre- 
lated (as has been done by him) with peculiarities observed by previous bibli- 
ographers, the apparently tortuous operations of the Folio printers become 
very revealing. 

Thus one learns that the first run of printing (in August-October, 1621?) 
produced all the comedies except The Winter's tale, and, in addition, the first 
history play, King Fohn, and the first two pages of King Richard IJ—in all 
twenty-five quires, about a third of the volume. The second run, a year and 
a half later, produced The Winter's tale (of which the copy had not previously 
been accessible), the remaining history plays and tragedies, the preliminary 
matter, and, last of all, Troilus and Cressida, which (though originally intend- 
ed to appear as the fourth tragedy, following Romeo and Fuliet, and partially 
printed in that position as two copies of the Folio still show) was removed 
when trouble about the copyright arose and came very near being omitted 
from the volume altogether. This purely commercial matter in the inter- 
pretation of which Dr. Willoughby is following the earlier results of Dr. J. Q. 
Adams, incidentally led to the inclusion in the Shakespeare canon of Timon 
of Athens, a play of mixed authorship which it seems not to have been the 
original intention to recognize. 

Other copyright difficulties, centering about Matthew Law, the owner of 
Richard II, Henry IV (Part 1), and Richard III, are shown to be responsible 
for the irregular pagination and signatures in certain sections of the book. 
Dr. Willoughby offers a lucid interpretation of these technical blemishes 
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which proves them to be so little the result of mere carelessness that through 
them we can follow the printer at his work and the publisher through his com- 


plex negotiations with quarto owners. 
Tucker Brooke 


UNIVERsITY 


Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. Berkeley, Cal.: Book Arts Club of the Uni- 
versity of California, 1933. Pp. xiv+75. $2.50. 

The Book Arts Club of the University of California was organized by a 
group of students there during September, 1932, for the purpose of studying 
and discussing the arts and crafts entering into the production of books. 
Among the avowed objectives is that of publishing a book a year. By this 
means the members of the Club propose to give concrete expression to the 
principles covering book design which they have established by study and dis- 
cussion. 

The present volume is the first of the series. The text was chosen by the 
Club. The introduction, after much persuasion, was written by Mrs. Doro- 
thea Waley Singer, who is president of the bibliographical commission of the 
Académie International d’Histoire des Sciences. Her husband, Dr. Charles 
Singer, was president of the second International Congress of the History of 
Science and Technology, and has recently served as visiting professor of the 
history of science at the University of California. The printing and binding 
were done at the University Printing Office in collaboration with Samuel T. 
Farquhar, university printer. But the Club planned the lay-out, read proof, 
and supervised production from beginning to end. Only one hundred seventy- 
four copies were printed on Worthy Aurelian paper in ten-point Granjon 
type. 

The book deserves recognition—aside from its binding, printing, and 
textual content—as the first of a series that may have increasing significance. 
The new undertaking, though it has limitless possibilities, has been launched 


with modesty, dignity, and discriminating taste. 
Lester 


GrabvuaTE Liprary ScHOOL 
University or 


Handbook of psychological literature. By C. M. Louttir. (“Publica- 
tions of the Indiana University psychological clinics,” Ser. II, No. 
4-) Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1932. Pp. ix+273. $2.0. 
This is indeed a handbook such as we might wish for every branch of hu- 

man knowledge. It presupposes nothing but an interest in the subject under 

discussion and then proceeds to guide the future student and investigator 
through the mazes of psychological research aids. Touching lightly upon the 
methods of research itself in the initial chapter, Dr. Louttit then goes on to 
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enumerate and evaluate the various periodicals and bibliographical aids to 
which a student of psychology might be expected to turn for information. As 
the subject is by no means a very definite one, it is natural that the author 
should consider a number of indexes and general reference works which merely 
supplement the purely psychological literature in the field. About one-half of 
the book is devoted to such discussions which contain, by the way, also a 
rather illuminating sketch of the history and development of psychological 
studies in the principal countries of the world. The other half of the book is 
devoted to a “Bibliography of journals in psychology” (1,048 items) selected 
from the Union list of periodicals and other sources; a directory of publishers 
and booksellers dealing in psychological literature; a list of special collections 
in psychology and allied subjects in this country and Great Britain; and final- 
ly, a list of 148 reference works which the author appears to have either con- 
sulted himself, or mentioned in the book. The whole is provided with an ex- 
cellent index for ready reference. 

Dr. Louttit, who is the director of the psychological clinics of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has given us in this Handbook a valuable reference work. It leaves 
hardly anything to be desired in the matter of scope and inclusiveness. If any- 
thing, the author has been rather too inclusive than otherwise in a work which, 
according to himself, was to be a “simple and preliminary orientation in the 
literature.” In so doing, he has not escaped altogether the fate of many such 
undertakings. The use of the Handbook in the Psychology Library of Colum- 
bia University has resulted in the finding of several mistakes in dates. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Enrica Tunnell, the librarian, Dr. Louttit also appears to have 
been misinformed as to the number of Proceedings published by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology. On page 116, the author says that: “There 
have apparently been only five volumes of the Proceedings of these Congresses 
published. . . . ” while Mrs. Tunnell was able to give correct citations for 
three more. Apart from this, however, we believe that the book will find 
much deserved favor with all research workers in psychology, and especially 
with students and reference librarians to whom the untechnical treatment and 


its broad scope will especially appeal. 
ARTHUR BERTHOLD 


Brooxtyn, New York 


Social work year book 1933. A description of organized activities in 
social work and in related fields. Edited by Frepv. S. Hatt. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. Pp. 680. $4.00. 


The second issue of this valuable reference work has appeared. The first 
volume made its appearance in 1929, and future editions are planned for in- 
tervals of from two to three years as conditions warrant and need arises. As 
compared with the former issue the present volume is about one-eighth larger. 
Thirty new topical articles are included. There are 176 contributors, authori- 
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ties in various fields of social work, who have written the articles in the first 
and larger part of the volume (including 565 of its 680 pages). Besides these 
the editor has written 20 articles to show the relationship of specified subjects 
to each other. The articles are signed and have brief bibliographies together 
with cross-references to related articles. Among the general cross-references 
we note that articles from the 1929 issue are also included. The General 
Index at the end of the volume also refers to the 1929 Yearbook. 

The topical articles, which are arranged alphabetically in accordance with 
Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary catalogue, may be grouped under the following 
thirteen classes: ‘Families or adult individuals” (32), “Children” (31), “The 
Handicapped” (10), “Miscellaneous classes” (8), “Mental hygiene” (8), 
“Health” (28), “Industry” (20), “Crime and penal conditions” (9), “Leisure- 
time activities” (11), “Social planning and related activities” (11), “Re- 
search and professional problems” (12), “Social work under specified aus- 
pices” (17), and “Social work in relation to other groups” (5). The articles 
vary in length from about one page, such as that on business men’s service 
clubs, to 10 pages, such as that on unemployment and its divisions. 

Part II consists of a go-page directory of 836 welfare agencies. These are 
grouped into 25 “National agencies, public,” 457 “National agencies, private,” 
and 354 “State agencies, public.” A few international agencies which do not 
have separate organizations in the United States are included. The largest of 
these groups is that of the private national agencies, which covers 52 pages. 
Under thenames of the national agencies are given the date of organization, the 
address of the head office, the name of the head, purposes and activities, 
membership conditions in the case of private agencies, and the names of peri- 
odicals published, with frequency and price. 

It is interesting and inspiring to read the contents of this book. One finds 
grounds for optimism over the progress of the race as one considers the amount 
of sympathy with suffering and the generous thought devoted to human wel- 
fare which so vast a number of organizations indicates. There can be very 
few of the healthy adult citizens of this country who do not belong to one or 
more private societies whose purpose is to help the needy or the handicapped, 
besides contributing to the agencies of which they are a part as national and 
state citizens. There are also a number of organizations composed of young 
people, including the Boy and Girl Scouts, etc. No need of man or beast, no 
handicap, seems to have been overlooked. Comparatively few of the agencies 
are new or created only for the present emergency, but most of them are per- 
manent institutions built up through many years of service. The book is to be 
recommended not merely for its value as a reference work but because of its 
inspiring story of the progress of the race in love and service. 

Ira O. NorusteIn 
Aucustana Lisrary 
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